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Astes, 
NOTES ON “THE POEMS ON AFFAIRS OF 
STATE.” 

There are other places besides that which is pro- 
Verbially said to be never named to ears polite in 
Which good intentions are sometimes put away. 
Many such are laid aside in the note-books of 
@arnest inquirers after truth in history and litera- 
ture; and though I have small claim to be so 
@ecounted, I believe that I have lying, perdu, 
@mong the innumerable jottings of good works 
Which I have from time to time proposed to take 
im hand, some useful projects, which it is now very 
unlikely I shall ever be permitted to complete. 

Will you kindly allow me, in the opening num- 
ber of your new volume, to mention one of these, 
adding a few notes and suggestions, in the hope 
that I may see the subject taken up by one or 
ether of your many contributors able to treat it 
more completely than I could ever hope to do? 

Much as has been done by Watt, Lowndes, and 
others for English Bibliography, there are many 
works familiar to all book men of which the origin 
and history have yet to be investigated and told. 
On some four or five of these I have long proposed to 


submit some short notes to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
but have hitherto postponed doing so, in the hope 
of making the few memoranda I have gathered 
together yet more deserving of their attention. 

The interesting correspondence which has lately 
been carried on in your columns by Mr. Christie 
and others on the subject of O. B. B.'s MS. volume 
of satirical poetry has reminded me of this inten- 
tion with respect to The Poems on Affairs of 
State. There is no reader of Lord Macaulay but must 
remember how much curious and valuable illus- 
tration of his History is derived from this source. 

The book is, in many respects, a very objection- 
able one. It is not to be commended virginibus 
puerisque. It is defiled with all the abominations 
of the age in which it was produced ; for, sooth to 
say, it is not easy to denounce the morals of the 
stews in the refined language of the drawing-room. 
Yet the book has its uses ; it could be ill spared ; 
and therefore I venture to think its origin and his- 
tory are worth inquiring into. But whoever under- 
takes such inquiry will find it no easy task, and I 
only regret that the assistance which I have to 
offer on the present occasion is so slight. 

What is generally considered the first edition of 
this work is that described in the Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poetica: “A Collection of Poems on Affairs 
of State. In Four Parts. London: Printed in the 
year 1689.” I have not had an opportunity of 
examining a copy of this, which, if not a distinct 
work, as I am rather inclined to believe, is cer- 
tainly a much more limited one, for it is described 
as consisting only of ninety-two pages, while the 
best edition of The Poems of Affairs of State, that 
in four volumes, must contain twenty times as many. 

These four volumes appear to have been made 
up of a number of separate parts, originally issued 
from time to time, either as the compiler could get 
hold of materials} or as the publishers, whoever 
they were, considered there was a sufficient demand 
of them. But when these several parts were first 
issued Iam unable to state ; only this I can say, 
that from a notice which closes an advertisement 
prefixed to the fourth volume of this edition, it 
appears that “ The Genuine and Correct Edition of 
State-Poems is now in four volumes; the First 
Volume is the fifth edition, printed 1703. The 
Second Volume is printed 1703. The Third 1704, 
And the Fourth 1707.” 

The earliest portion which I possess is an octavo 
volume, entitled “ Poems on Affairs of State, from 
Oliver Cromwell to the present Time. Written 
by the greatest Wits of this Age, via (here follow 
sixteen names, beginning with Lord Rochester, and 
ending with Mr. H—bt.) Part IIL, with other 
Miscellany Poems, and a new Session of the pre- 
sent Poets. The whole never before Printed. 
Printed in the year 1698.” 

The volume consists of 312 pages, printed in a 
larger type than the four-volume edition, with no 
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part of which does it seem to be identified. It 
commences with “A Familiar Epistle by way 
of Nosce Teipsum, written by Mtr. w—-y” 
ycherley), and ends with “ A Session of Poets.” 

ut, unlike all other volumes I have seen, the 
head-line of each e is not “} tate Poems,” or, as 
it is sometimes, “ Poems on j.tate Affairs,” but 
“ Miscellany Poems.”* 

y next copy is a separate vo'ume, with a very 
similar title: “ Poems on Affai:: of State, from 
the Time of Oliver Cromwell to the Abdication of 
K. James the Second.” (The wits enumerated 
include “ Mr. Milton,” but are only ten in num- 
ber.) “With some Miscellaneous Pieces by the 
same ; most whereof never before Printed. Now 
carefully examined with the Originals, and Pub- 
lished without any Castrations. The Fifth 
Edition, Corrected and much Enlarged. Printed 
in the year 1703.” 

This consists of 266 pages, the last of which 
announces a second volume of State Poems. * This 
is followed by a second Part (not volume), freshly 
paginated, and extending to 264 pages, and with a 
separate title-page, which describes the contents as 
being “from the Time of Oliver Cromwell to the 
year 1697, with several Poems in praise of Oliver 
Cromwell, in Latin and English, by Dr. South, Dr. 
Locke, Sir W. G——m, Dr. Crew, Mr. Busby, &c. 
Also some Miscellany Poems by the same never 
before printed. Carefully examined with the 
Originals, and Published without any Castration. 
Printed in the year MDCCIII.” 

Although originally published as a separate 
volume, this, as the reader will have legrned from 
the Advertisement already quoted, eventually 
formed the first of the complete or four volume 
edition. 

Of this edition the second volume professes to 
extend “from the Reign of K. James the First to 
the present year 1703,” &c., “ many of which were 
never before published. Vol. II. Printed in the 
Year 1703.” It contains 471 pages, which are 
headed “ Poems on State Affairs.” 

The third volume, “from 1640 to the present 
Year 1704—most of which were never before 


* But for the existence of the book I have first men- 
tioned, that described in Bib. Anglo-Poetica, I should be 
inclined to believe the germ or origin of the collec- 
tion to be “ The Muses’ Farewell to Popery and Sla F 
or, @ Collection of Miscellany Poems, Satyrs, Sena, de. 
Made by the most eminent Wits of the Nation, as the 
Shams, Intreagues, and Plots of Priests and Jesuits gave 
occasion. The Second Edition, with large Additions, 
most of them mever before printed. 

Suits et ipsa Roma, viribus sint.—Hor. 

London: Printed for 8. Burgess, and are to be sold by 
the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 1690.” The 
title-page strongly resembles that of the Poems on A | fairs 
of State ; its contents are very similar; the 224 pages of 
which it consists are headed, as in the work described 
above, “ Miscellany Poems,” and this Second Edition has 
a Supplement of twenty-four pages. 


published,” was “printed in the year 1704.” It 
extends to 468 

The fourth and last volume extends “from 
1620 to the present Year 1707, several of which 
were never before published. To which is added 
A Collection of some Satyrical Prints against the 
French King, Elector of Bavaria, so Curiously 
ingraven on Copper Plates. Vol. IV. London: 
Printed in the Year 1707.” 

The fact that this volume contains both Shake- 
— Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece 
shows that the compiler was rather put to it for 
materials to fill the volume, which, but for the 
“ curiously ingraven Satyrical Prints,” is of inferior 
interest to the first three ; and yet he proposes to 
add yet another volume, for which pu he 
invites further contribution in a paragraph which 
furnishes us with the name of one engaged in its 
preparation—“If any Gentleman have any valu- 
able pieces or Print or Manuscript, if they please 
to send them to Mr. James Woodward, in St. 
Christopher's Churchyard, behind the Exchange, 
care will be taken to have them correctly printed.” 

The success which attended the — 
of this popular Miscellany was followed by 
the usual consequence—a rival claimant to the 
favour of the public. This Norra in 1705, 
under the title of “A New Collection of Poems 
relating to State Affairs, from Oliver Cromwell to 
this present Time, by the greatest Wits of the 
Age: Wherein not only those that are Contained 
in the Three Volumes that are already Published 
are inserted, but also large Additions of chiefest 
Note never before Published. The whole from 
their respective Originals, without Castration. 
London : Printed in the Year MDCCYV.” 

In the Preface, the compilers of the original work 
are credited with having given at first the public 
“sound wholesome Wit for their Money !” but 
afterwards, when they “wanted ean: | to 
swell it out,” having used for that purpose “ Half- 

nny Ballads, Merry Catches, and such lean and 
aon stuff as Buckingham, Sedley, &c., would 
have laughed at.” 

On the appearance of the fourth volume, the 
compilers of the original Collections replied to 
these charges in a long Advertisement prefixed to 
it, and which concluded with a list of the names 
of nearly one hundred poems omitted from the 
“ New Collection,” and which list concludes with 
the assertion that besides those enumerated there 
were “200 more” omitted ; while of the poems 
which are printed it is said “ there ’s nearly half as 
many errors as lines.” 

hatever be the errors or omissions of the New 
Collection, its 591 pages contain a large body of 
political and personal satire, curiously illustrative 
of the times. 

I have a copy of this book, which shows what 
must have been the interest taken in these pub- 
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lications in their day. It contains evidence that 
the purchaser had compared it with the three 
volumes — for there is a list in a contemporary 
hand of “ pieces not in this collection ”—which no 
one would have taken the trouble to compile after 
the a’ rance of the printed list already referred 
to. has marked many of the pieces with a 
large R (which I do not understand), and has filled 
in the names, which are often printed with initials 
only, and, lastly, with which I will conclude, I am 
afraid, this too lengthy note, he has copied, as not 
being in either collection, some lines “ On South, 
Sherlock, and Burnet of y* Charterhouse, author of 
Archeologia” :— 
“ A Dean and Prebendary had once a new vagary, 

-—<~ doubtful strife, Sir, which led the better 

ie, Sir, 
And was the better man. And was the, &c. 


The ~ exclaims that truly, since Bluff was so un- 
ruly, 
He'd prove to his face, Sir, that he had the most grace, 


ir, 
” And so the fight began, &c. 


Then Preb replied like thunder, and roared out ’twas 
no wonder, 
Since Gods the Dean had three, Sir, and more by @vo 
than he, Sir, 
For he had got but one. 


Now while these two were raging, and in dispute en- 
gaging, 
The Master of the Charter said both had caught a 


r, 
For God, Sir, there was none. 


And all the books of Moses were nothing but supposes, 
That he deserved rebuke, Sir, who wrote the Penta- 
teuch, Sir, 
’Twas nothing but a sham. 


That as for Father Adam, with Mra. Eve his madam, 
And what the Serpent spoke, Sir, was nothing but a 
joke, Sir, 
And well invented flam. 


Thus in this battle Royal, as none would take denial, 
The Dame for which they strove, Sir, could neither of 
them love, Sir, 
Since all had given offence. 
She therefore slyly waiting, left all three fools a-prating, 
being in a fright, Sir, Religion took her flight, Sir, 
And ne’er was heard of since.” 
J. Tuoms. 


MR. HUTTON AND TENNYSON'’S “KING 
ARTHUR.” 

In the admirable article by Mr. Hutton on Ten- 
nyson in the December number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, there are a few points in his contrast 
between the old legendists’ view of Arthur, and 
Mr. Tennyson’s, and Mr. Hutton’s own views, 
which should not be passed over without some 
further notice. 

1. Mr. Hutton mixes together the chroniclers and 


. the legendists. It is the chroniclers alone who 


treat Arthur as the spotless man and most glorious 
king. But they, too, make Guinevere a spotless 
wife, except through Modred’s force. The chron- 
iclers know nothing of Guinevere’s sin with 
Launcelot. This comes only from the legendists. 
But when they tell us of the woman’s sin, the 
take care to tell us beforehand of the man’s ; and, 
more true, as I contend, to human nature, point 
out man’s lust, Arthur’s own, and not his wife’s, as 
the source of the ruin of himself and his plans. 
It has been reserved for this nineteenth century, 
in the person of its most high-minded poet, when 
women are trying for the first time in our history 
to take their right place in social life; it has been 
reserved, I say, for Mr. Tennyson to lift the burden 
from the strong and put it on the weak, to take the 
spotless Arthur from the chronicles and the sinning 
Guinevere from the legends, and degrade the 
woman while he glorifies the man. 

I do not say that Mr. Tennyson was not justified 
in so doing. He was justified, when he had made 
up his mind to unhumanize the old story, to turn 
it into an allegory, to make Arthur typify the 
sinless, and Guinevere the sinning spirit of man. 
But those who look on the legend as the old 
legendists did, must regret, to some extent, Mr. 
Tennyson’s choice, and must long for another teller 
of the tale again—one sure some day to come— 
who, in the spirit of Mr. Tennyson, when he wrote 
his glorious and glowing picture of Sir Launcelot 
and Queen Guinevere, in his youth, when he could 
feel that,— 

“«A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 
will, like Chaucer with Cryseyde, soften Guinevere’s 
fall “ for verrey routhe,” and not excuse the hus- 
band’s fault, without which few wives go wrong, 
even if the poet does not show her lust as the in- 
strument of the vengeance on that husband’s 
earlier crime. 

2. The Graal. This, the most beautiful and 
purifying conception of the Arthur legends, the 
witness to Arthur’s court of a spiritual life, the 
attempt to lift his knights out of their mere pride 
of bodily strength and their self-indulgence into 
the heaven of purity and holiness, this, Mr. Tenny- 
son has been obliged to degrade almost into a will 
o’ the wisp. Galahad is the hero of it, a purer and 
nobler knight than Arthur, but Launcelot’s son. 
So down he and the Graal must go, and do go. 
Surely, Mr. Tennyson’s earlier conception, when he 
wrote his Sir Ga , was the truer one, and the 
effect of the Graal-quest was there truly shown in 
its working on Galahad :— 

“ But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bow'd in crypt and shrine : 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
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More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer, 

A virgin heart in work and will.” 

In the legend, five times at least, is the initiatory 
warning repeated, that the Quest is not an earthly 
but a heavenly one, and that no man must enter 
on it who has not first cleansed himself from all 
filth and deadly sin; while the cause of the 
knight’s failure is as plainly stated, in Christ’s 
words to Gawain :—“ Knyghtes of poure feythe and 
of wycked byleue, these thre thynges fayled, 
Charyte, Abstynence, and Trouthe ; therfor ye 
maye not atteyne that hyhe aduenture of the 
Sanegreal ” (Caxton’s Maleore, ed. 1817, vol. ii. p. 
261 ; French Queste, p. 143). Well does the legend 
make Launcelot rebuke Arthur for trying to stop 
the Quest because so many of his knights will die 
in it. Well does Launcelot say that if they are to 
die in the Quest, it will be far more honour to them 
than if they died elsewhere. They had sworn it ; 
and it would be the greatest disloyalty in the 
world for Arthur to stop it (Queste, pp. 15, 19). 

3. Arthur’s strong owt for Guinevere. Mr. 
Hutton does not instance, and Mr. Tennyson has 
of necessity omitted, the striking proof of this in 
Arthur's handing his wife over to be burnt, re- 
quiring his knights to assist at the burning, and 
being answered in this fashion :— 

“Here answeres were noght for to hyde : 
* They ne wolde nogit be of hys assente :’ 
‘ Gawayne wolde neuyr be nere bysyde 
There any woman shuld be brente." 
~ Gaheriet and Gaheries, with lytelle pryde, 
Alle unarmyd thedyr they wente.” 
And burnt Guinevere would have been, had not 
Launéelot rescued her. The accidental killing of 
Gawain’s brother (Gaheriet) at this rescue led to 
Gawain’s wish for revenge on Launcelot, gave oppor- 
tunity for Modred’s rebellion, and the ruin of 
Arthur's court ; all which might have been saved, 
had but the loving husband’s wish been carried 
out, and his wife burnt. 

4. Arthur's birth. Surely the legendists are 
plain enough on this point, and describe with full 
detail how Merlin enabled Uther Pendragon to 
get possession of the Earl of Cornwall’s wife, and 
beget Arthur on her. The mystjcal birth story is 
the mere poetical shroud of the prose one; the 
coming over the sea, the veil of the begetting in 
Tintagel. 

I submit that the attempt to get authority from 
the legendists for Mr. Tennyson’s view of Arthur 
does, and must fail. Their conception and Mr. 
Tennyson’s are wide as the poles asunder ; and if 
their sinful king, second to Launcelot in doughty 
deeds, second to Galahad in virtuous life, a man of 
human frailty and passion, was to be lifted above 
all others and be made a god, of necessity they all 
must be debased ; Guinevere, more sinned against 
than sinning, must be made most sinful ; turned 


into the cause, and not the consequence, of Arthur's 
failure and sin. 

Mr. Tennyson, like any other great poet, had a 
perfect right to take such parts only of the old 
story as suited him, and to alter others, exactly as 
he chose. That he has remoulded them into a 
noble whole, I gladly acknowledge ; and I cagthank 
heartily Mr. Hutton forhis beautiful and sympathetic 
essay in proof of this. But I do look forward to 
a new treatment of the tragic tale by a poet who 
will leave the allegory alone, and hold to the 
human nature ; who will not give us an impossible 
sinless king, but a sinning man, striving to 
redeem himself from sin, and, after sore struggle 
and grievous wounds, gaining his happy rest. Such 
an one will not, I think, treat Guinevere and the 
Graal as Mr. Tennyson has treated them. 

Ungracious as it seems to say a word against Mr, 
Tennyson’s noble poem, and impossible as it would 
be to reproduce the vague and often contradictory 
views of Arthur by the legendists, I do yet contend 
that a selection from them, in their main sense, 
might have been remoulded in a modern poget’s 
mind, and presented to nineteenth century readers 
as a grand dramatic poem, with Arthur as its 
centre, a man and a sinner, not a god. 

To prevent any question of plagiarism, may I 
add that my view of the “ motive ” of the legendists’ 
account of Arthur was formed before 1860, was 
urged successfully on my friend Herbert Coleridge, 
was adopted by him, after a sharp resistance, and 
incorporated in his essay on Arthur in my edition of 
the Seynt Graal forthe Roxburghe Club in 1861-2, 
and of the Morte Arthur, for Messrs. Macmillan. 
Though I brought it afterwards under Mr. Swin- 
burne’s notice, I have no doubt that he, like every 
other reader of uncastrated editions of Malory, 
had before seen it for himself. 

Lastly, there may be some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” whoare willing to help the publication 
of a cheap edition of all the French Arthur ro- 
mances, and so judge for themselves of the legen- 
dists’ own view. Such men I would ask to send 
their names to Mr. Triibner, 60, Paternoster Row, 
as subscribers to M. E. Hucher’s forthcoming 
edition, in three five-shilling volumes, of the short 
and long Seynt Graal, to be followed by the 
Merlin, Lancelot, Queste, Morte Artus, Tristan, 
&e. F. J. 


CROQUET. 

Jacques Callot, the eminent French engraver, 
whose etchings are so full of animation, life, 
and spirit, and whose beggars, soldiers, and 
courtiers, are, in their several ways, inimitable, on 
October 15th, 1624, signed, and dedicated to the 
Duchess of Lorraine, a view of the garden and 
terrace of the palace of Nanci. At the foot of this 
my a copy of which now lies before me, are six 
ines of verse, the first two running thus :-— 


wen 


il 
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“ Ce dessein fagonné des honneurs des printemps, 

Enioliué d’obiectz de diuers passetemps ;”’ 
and among the pastimes represented as going on 
isa game at Croquet, differing, of course, from its 
elaborate successor so skilfully carried on by living 
belles and beaux, yet evidently, in principle, the 
same game. 

The scene of the pastime is a broad straight 
walk, running between parterres, and apparently 
100 feet in length. At either end is erected a 
single hoop, of width and height seemingly 
2% feet. Several balls are grouped close to one 
of these hoops, round which stand some players, 
mallet in hand ; while, a few feet in front of the 
other hoop, another player is about to deliver a 
stroke, and is evidently aiming to send his ball up 
among its companions near the goal opposite him. 
Mallets, balls, hoops, and players, though on a 
minute scale, are all so distinctly drawn, that no 
mistake can occur in perceiving at a glance the 
action of performers and the instruments of per- 
formance. 

All the players are males ; and in this respect 
most certainly the croquet which was going on 
before Callot’s eyes at Nanci, in the Year of Grace, 
1624, is sadly at a disadvantage, when compared 
with the modern reproduction. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF NUMA POMPILIUS. 

I approached this celebrated spot, the ancient 
Cures, now Correse, from the direction of Horace’s 
Sabine farm, climbing mount Lucretilis by a steep 
ascent, and enjoying from its top a magnificent 
view of the Campagna, with Rome in the distance. 
To the north rose Soracte, a striking and picturesque 
object, of which Horace (Od. i. 9) says,— 

* Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Sylvz laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto 

I proceeded along the ridge for several miles, but 
at last descending, came upon the Castle of Mori- 
cone, near which I found some ruins, called by the 
peasantry Il Rottone. It was an ancient building, 
thirty-six paces in length, with foundation-stones 
of a rectangular shape; there were two vaulted 
chambers with curiously-fretted roofs, and paved 
with coarse mosaic. The arches were formed of 
brick. 

Proceeding forward towards the village of Li- 
bretti, immediately under Mount Terravale, and at 
& spot called St. Biagio, I came, unexpectedly, and 
to my great surprise, upon the remains of an ancient 
city, much more perfect than what we find at Tus- 
culum. The hill is covered with ruins ; the founda- 
tions of the buildings are of massive hewn stones ; 
some of them are four feet in length, and two and 
a half feet in breadth, Amidst the ruins the wild 
fig and oaks of great age are growing within vaulted 


chambers. There are two stones that have the 
appearance of rudely carved statues. About half- 
a-mile from these ruins you come toa small stream, 
La Moletta della Pantanella, and, on the other side, 
at a spot called Molaccio, you find immense blocks 
of stone and remains of an ancient building. Can 
any one suggest what ancient town this may have 
been the site of ? It had been of considerable size, 
but respecting it the peasantry around had no 
traditions. 

The remains of Cures, celebrated in the early 
history of Rome as the birthplace of Numa and 
the city of Tatius, are found towards the Madonna 
dell’ Arci, the site, no doubt, of the ancient citadel. 
There are considerable remains of brick buildings, 
and some fragments of columns, but they are 
evidently of a late Roman date. I searched in all 
directions for its walls ; nothing, however, of the 
kind could be seen. Passing over the Fossa di 
Correse I came to what is called the Tenuta di 
Torre, and here are vast substructures of what may 
have been a temple of a still earlier date than any 
of the ruins at Correse. The foundations were of 
the same massive nature as those at Il Rottone, 
near Moricone. With this exception, there is : 
nothing at Correse that can be considered of an 
early date, nor is it likely that the small Sabine 
town of Numa should have possessed buildings 
that could have resisted the vicissitudes of two 
thousand years. I proceeded on towards Rieti, the 
ancient Reate, and at a spot called Osteria Nuova, 
near to Monte Calvi, I found the remains of a 
massive building, which seems to have been a 
tomb, and now serves as the foundation of a house. 
Further on, at the Madonna della Coluri, I came 
toa house with seven half arches in front, and 
small pieces of fluted pillars of white marble. It 
is called Piazza Sciarra. There is a stair with 
mosaic at the bottom. The walls of the chambers 
are painted with vermillion, like the houses at 
Pompeii. I copied the following imperfect inscrip- 
tion 

. 
PARENTEM * AMAVI * QVA * * FVIT 
PARENS * VIRVM PARENTI* PROXVI. 
ITA * CASTA * VEITAR * CONSTITERAT * 
VALEBIS * HOSPES * VEIVE * TIBI * 1AM.” 


Perhaps, in the fourth line, it ought to be con- 
stiteram, and then the meaning may be: “I, 
Manlia Sabina, daughter of Lucius, loved my 
parent, who was truly a parent to me ; my husband 
next to my parent ; I was chaste in life ; farewell, 
stranger ; Long life to thee.” 

Proceeding on a little further, in a beautiful 
little valley, before I reached San Lorenzo, I found 
the following inscription, by an affectionate daughter 
to her mother ; it is nearly perfect, and is adorned 
with a head, and two doves pecking at grapes.— 

“ QVARTA * SENENIA * POSILLA * SENENIA * QVARTE* 

HOSPES * RESISTE*ET*P ..... SCRIPTVM * PERLEGE 
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MATREM* NON LICITVM* ESS. . . . CA* GNATA* 


FRVEI 

QVAM * NEI ESSET CREDO * NESCI.... . VEIDIT 
DEVS 

EAM ‘ QVONIAM* HAVD* LICITVM. . 
MATRE * ORNARIER 

POST * MORTEM HOC’ FECIT* AEC... . 
TEMFORE 

DECORAYIT * EAM * MONVMENTO * QVAM * DEILBXSERAT.” 

I do not know what may be the age of this in- 
scription, but I leave it to your readers to fill up 
and interpret as they best may. 

The viiies of San Lorenzo is said to be built on 
the site of Titi Balnea, baths erected by the Em- 
peror Vespasian. The spring is still called by his 
name. The remains of the baths are of brick, 
mixed in stone. You are shown a tomb, which is 
said to be that of a daughter of Nero, but history 
does not record that Nero had children, though he 
had several wives. The inhabitants of the little 
village of Magnalardo maintain that the Emperor 
Vespasian was born here, a.p. 9. About a mile 
and a half from Ornaro at Sta. Felicita, where is a 
fine natural grotto, you find an ancient wall still 
supporting the road, and at Colonnetta di Ornaro 
there are some remains of ancient buildings along 
the brow of the hill. But the most perfect of 
Roman works which I saw between Cures and 
Reate is an ancient bridge, to which a peasant 
drew my attention a short distance from the course 
of the present road. It is now called Ponte di 
Sambuchi (Bridge of the Elder Trees), and is as per- 
fect as the day it was built. The stones are 
massive, many of them being seven feet in length. 
It is eighty paces in length, though the stream is 
only thirteen feet broad. I then hurried forward 
to Rieti, where I arrived about sunset, after a 
journey of two days from the site of Horace’s 
Sabine farm at Licenza. 

Cravururp Tarr Ramace. 


« VIVAM*A* 


EXTREMO 


JAMES I. OF ENGLAND AND THE MARRIAGE 
OF CHARLES PRINCE OF WALES. 

It is curious and instructive to read in Hume’s 
History of England, how the negotiations, set on 
foot at Madrid in 1622, concerning the marriage 
of Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain (who 
was spoken of with such high encomium), by John 
Digby, King James’s ambassador, lately created 
Earl of Bristol—a man full of penetration, vigi- 
lance, and honour—how these negotiations, I say, 
which he had very nearly brought to a complete 
success, were of a sudden and most unexpectedly 
marred, broken off, and annulled, by the ill-timed 
interference of James’s arrogant, violent-tempered, 
and ambitious favourite, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham :— 

“ That Man, that sits within a Monarch’s heart, 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the King, 
Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach, 
In shadow of such greatness |” 


So favourably had matters been progressing, 
that, not only had the King of Spain given his 
consent to the Infanta’s marriage with the Prince 
of Wales, but had promised, as her dowry, 
2,000,000 dollars, and moreover engaged to obtain 
from Austria and the Duke of Bavaria, by fair 
means or by foul, the restitution of the Palatinate 
to James’s son-in-law, Frederic (who was, with a 
numerous family, in very straitened circumstances); 
and, to crown all, Pope Gregory had granted a 
dispensation. But, as ill-luck would have it, the 
Pope’s death happening just at that critical moment, 
and causing a momentary standstill, the Duke of 
Buckingham (jealous of the Earl of Bristol), by 
wily artifices induced the King to allow the heir 
to the Crown to proceed under his guidance to 
Madrid, in order, as he said, to win the Infanta’s 
heart as well as her hand, and thus “make assur- 
ance doubly sure.” There, in fact, the Prince, by 
his meek demeanour, gentle manners, and noble 
aspect, soon won to himself golden opinions among 
Spaniards of all ranks; but it was quite the 
reverse with Buckingham, who, more particularly 
by his insolent language to Philip IV.’s powerful 
prime minister, the Count-Duke of Olivarez, be- 
came odious to one and all, and turned into a 
deadly hate the hitherto most friendly disposition 
towards England. The worst is, that Bucking- 
ham’s version of this “untoward event” before 
Parliament, which Hume (considering the import- 
ance of the occasion and the character of the 
assembly) does not hesitate to call “an infamous 
imposture,” was sanctioned, not only by Prince 
Charles, who was present and knew its falsehood, 
but likewise by the King, which, for one who had 
the pretension to be called Solomon, was not wise, 
but otherwise. 

This great negotiation having thus miscarried, 
the King of France, Louis XIIL., under the influ- 
ence of Cardinal Richelieu (who in 1624 began to 
take a great ascendancy over his master), lent a 
willing ear to every proposal of marriage between 
Charles and the Princess Henrietta-Maria, daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. (whom the Prince of Wales 
had seen and admired at a ball at the Court of 
France, when on his romantic expedition to Madrid), 
and James, fearful lest his son should once more 
lose a good opportunity of getting a suitable con- 
sort, granted at once the same terms he had agreed 
upon as regarded the Catholics in the Spanish 
negotiation. 

We next see Noia, the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Court of England, endeavouring to open King 
James's eyes, and to prove to him, by means of a 
paper which he secretly thrust into his hand, that 
¥ on was some ill a-brewing against his rest 
in Parliament, and a plot got up to confine him in 
one of his sporting places, the administration of 
the State to be then confided to Prince Charles; 
but, worn out with care rather than by age (for 
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he was but fifty-nine years old), James expired on 
the 27th of March, 1625. Here is a French letter 
addressed by him to Louis XIII-in the very midst 
of this last negotiation (which, as is well known, 
united Charles I. to Henrietta-Maria) ; it is dated 
Greenwich, 25th June, 1624; has the large regal 
seal, and the signature bears evident signs of 
James’s decline. At the top, in Richelieu’s hand- 
writing, stands, “ Lt®é du Roy de la Grande Bre- 
tagne au Roy, de Greenwich le 25 Juin, 1624.” 
The Count de Tillitres, James speaks of in- such 
high terms, had just been French ambassador, and 
the Marquis de Fiat, mentioned as his successor, 
was Antoine Coiffier de Ruzé, Marquis d’Effiat 
(later Marshal, and father of the ill-fated Cinq- 
Mars). James also speaks of field sports, but 
seems to allude to the high flight of political birds, 
I take it :— 

“Treshaut tres excellent et tres puissant Prince nostre 
trescher et tres amé bon Frere Cousin et ancien Allié. 
S'il nous estoit possible de regretter ce qui vous est agré, 
nous pourrions plaindre les occasions qui vous font retirer 
le & Comte de Tillieres d’aupres de nous, qui nonseule- 
ment nous a esté un plege tres certain de la bonne 
affection q. vous auez a la continuation de la bonne 
amitié et intelligence qui est entre nous et nos Couronnes, 
en y employant vne personne si accomplie en courtoisie, 
bonne grace, jugement, et experience es affaires; mais 
aussi nous a fait tres bonne compaignie en tous nos 

laisirs champestres. Iceluy vous pourra raconter la 
hom de nos chasses, et les especes des vols de nos 
oyseaux: et souhaiterions volontiers estoit possible 
que vous peussiez receuoir autant de contentement en 
ses discours sur ce sujet, tomme il nous en a donné en 
Taction. Nous recommandons en tant qu’en nous est 
sa personne et ses merites a vostre faueur et bonne grace. 
Le Marquis de Fiat lequel nous attgndons sera tant en sa 
personne qu’en tout ce qui viendra de vous le fort bien 
venu, rien ne nous estant plus agreable q. d’entendre de 
vos bonnes nouuelles, q. nous attendrons en aussi bonne 
deuotion, que nous prierons Dieu 

“Treshaut tres excellent et tres Puissant Prince 
n® tres cher et tres amé bon Frere Cousin et ancien 
Allié qu'il vous ait tousjours en sa S'* ct digne garde. 
A Greenwich ce 25 de Juin 1624. 

“ Vustre tres affectionne Frere et Cousin, 

“ Jaques, R.” 

To what precedes allow me to add a letter of 
the same year, 1624, undoubtedly connected with 
this matrimonial treaty, addressed to Cardinal 
Richelieu by Charles as Prince of Wales, and 
bearing his well-known seal. One can see by the 
tenor of this letter how much Charles had at heart 
to conciliate the good favours of the man of whom 
Montesquieu once said, “ Richelieu a fait de Louis 
XIII. le premier Roi de l'Europe et le second 
homme de France.”— 

Monsieur,—La cognoissance Mons" de Kensing- 
ton me donne continuellement de I’ infinité des belles 
— dont vous étes orné et la vertueuse voye que vous 

faictes prendre, me rend extremement desireux de 
vous faire entendre le respect & estime que je fay de 
vous et encores que je luy aye donné vne ample commis- 
sion a ce propos si faut il pourtant que je vous en asseure 
soubs mon seing & aussy combien je reuere vos singulieres 
vertus & quel pouu” yous auez de me disposer a vous 


rendre seruice. Vous estes si bon Francoys que je n’ay 
que faire de vous persuader a rendre de bons offices en 
cestuy n™ Traicte cognoissant assez bien vos prudentes 
& sages procedures en Iceluy; P6 lesquelles et maintes 
aiés nobles actions qu’on m’a representé estre en vous 
je seray 

“Monsieur, Vre tres fidelle & aff** Amy pour vous 
faire seruice 

“ CHarREs, P. 
A Monsieur. 
“* Monsieur le Cardinal de Richelieu.” 


A. L. 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


It has been commonly said that the conversion 
of the above able, but eccentric gentleman to the 
Church of Rome took place in Italy. The date 
has been set down as uncertain. The following 
document shows that the “English Gil Blas” 
joined the Romish communion in 1764, when he 
was fifty-one years of age. The original of the 
interesting paper below is in the possession of 
Lord Wharncliffe, who has very kindly and promptly 
granted me the permission I asked of his lordship 
to print it, for the benefit of readers of “ N. & Q.” 
As will be seen, it is the certificate of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s admission into the Church of Rome at 
Jerusalem, issued by F. Paulus, Prefect of the 
Missions in Egypt and Cyprus. Mr. Montagu is 
described as. “ Dominus Comes,” but these are 
mere complimentary titles. Some of his own 
letters, whieh I have inspected by favour of Lord 
Wharncliffe, are signed “ Chev. de Montagu” : the 
are written in exquisite French ; and ina Pema 
passport granted to his wife—or to that one of his 
wives who was named (before her marriage) 
Dormer—the lady is called Comtesse de Montagu. 
The lady in question was a Roman Catholic ; but 
she subsequently lived with Mr. Montagu in the 
East as a convert to Islam :— 

F, Paulus a Placentia Seraphicz Minorum Ordinis ac 
Reformatz Provincize Bonorciensis Filius, Guadianus 
Hierso: Simicanus, nec non Missionum Agypti et Cypri 
Preefectus. 

«“ Universis et singulis nostras hasce litteras inspec- 
turis, vel audituris notum facimus et attestamur Excel- 
lentissimum Virum Dominum Comitem Eduardum Mon- 
tagu, Britanni*® Natione Patria Londinensem die 7 
Mensis Octobris currentis 1764, ad hanc Sanctam Civit™ 
Jerusalem curiositatis potius quam devotionis studio, 
perventum subito facta super eum manu Domini, coram 
nobis comparuisse, nec non magno animi dolore, ex- 
posuisse se a prima luce usque ad illam diem diabolica 
fraude deceptum, in erroribus vixisse Anglicane Ecclesiz, 
a quibus supremo lumine detectus, nolentem Spiritui 
Sancto resistere, toto cordi compunctu benigne erui et 
absolvi humiliter petiisse. Nos autem piis ejus precibus 
intentos eumdem, omni hereti: a pravitate deposita, in loco 
Nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptist, in montanis Jude, 
e, authoritate apostolica qua fungimur, reconciliasse ab 
omnibus Excommunicationibus censuris et penis eccle- 
siasticis ritu a Romane Ecclesiw prescripto solemniter 
absolvisse ; nec non in Catholico et Apostolico Sancte 
Matris Ecclesie communionem et gremium recepisse, 
nedum aptitudinali ejusdem Sacramentorum imo et 
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actuali Penitentiw et Eucharist participatione aggre- 
gesse, die 29 predictorum mensis et anni. Hinc omnibus 
et singulis Christifidelibus ipsum ad viscera misericordiz 
Dei nostri maximopere commendamus, eos obnixe 
rogantes ut tamquam inventum thesaurum hilariter 
ipsum intuentes omnibus Christiane dilectionis officiis 
et amplectantur et prosequantur. In quorum fidem 
hee manu propria subscripsimus et parvo officii nostri 
sigillo muniri et expediri mandavimus. eee 
‘Dat, Jerusalem, ex conventu nostro sanctissimi 
Salvatoris die 26 mensis Novembris, Anno 1764. ,: 
“F. Paulus a Placentia 
Custos Terrz Sanctz. 
“De mandato paternitatis 
F. Aloysius, &c., Secretar.” 
According to the above document, the original 
of which still glitters with the silver sand thrown 
_— it to dry its gracefully written lines, Mr. 
ontagu was kept from the Church of Rome by 
diabolical influences, and pushed towards it by 
influences more potential and divine. However 
this may be, he lived a Mahometan by profession, 
and he died with the expressed hope of having 
rigorously held by the Moslem creed and com- 
mandments, A.p. 1776. Ep. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Fortunately, not all the Exchequer documents, 
“inadvertently dispersed” some years ago, have 

rished. The Historical Manuscript Commission 
Pound several among the manuscripts belonging to 
the Rev. Dr. Hopkinson, Malvern Wells, Worces- 
tershire. Mr. Horwood has given a full account 
of them in the third Report, just issued by the 
Commissioners. As suitable to the season, the 
following is taken as a sample :— 

**1315. A skin of parchment, about 20 inches long 
by 9 inches broad. The contents are in Latin and are 
headed, ‘Jewels found in two coffers of the wardrobe 
of the time of Sir J. de Warke, opened in the presence of 
the King in Windsor Park on Circumcision day in the 
8" year, and given by the King to divers persons named 
below ; which said jewels were delivered and assigned 
by the King to the below named at Langley on the 
4’ day of January in the 8’ year, by the view of Sir W. 
de Melton.’ 

“ Each entry contains a description of the thing given, 
its weight and its value, and the person to whom it was 
given. Nearly all were New Year's gifts. They con- 
sisted of silver-gilt cups, silver-gilt dishes, gold brooches 
set with emeralds and gold flowers. To the Queen 
Isabella he sent a cup and dish of gold, value 260 marks. 
The other donees were the Lady Elizabeth, Countess of 
Hereford ; Mary, the King’s sister, a nun at Ambres- 
bury; the Countess Warrenne; Margaret, Countess of 
Cornwall, Lady Eleanor le Despenser ; Isabella Lady de 
Vescy, the .wife of H. de Beaumout, Earl of Boghan; 
Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, the King’s 
brother; Edmund de Woodstock, the King’s brother ; 
Lady Ida de Clynton; Lady Joan, wife of Sir J. Launge ; 

y Emeline, governess (magestre) to the King’s son: 
Lady . . .., wife of Sir Ebulo de Montibus; Lord 
Edward, the King’s son, with his blessing’; Giles de 
Avantcourt, valet of the Count de Barre, when he came 
to the King with letters from the Court in company with 


Sir Aubert de Narcy, one of the said Count’s knights 
and on his return to the Court with the King’s letters; 
the said Aubert de Nercy; Jordan de Insula, shield- 
bearer of Gascony. To brother Philip de Bartone the 
King gave two little gold flowers for the King’s oblations 
at Epiphany; and two cloths of T*ky to Richard de 
Lusterhull, as an offering in Trinity Church at Canter. 
bury for the soul of Sir Peter de Gaveston, deceased. 
“The seven last seem to have had their gifts from the 
wardrobe store, and not out of the two chests, and 
several of these are noted as ‘to be entered in the 
k.’” 


Among the manuscripts, the property of the 
Marquis of Bath, Longleat, there is a list of 
moneys given to King Henry VIII. in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign, as New Year's Gifts, 
They are from archbishops, bishops, noblemen, 
doctors, gentlemen, &c. ‘The amount which the 
King’s Grace complacently pocketed on this 
occasion was 792/. 10s. 10d. In the Duke of 
Northumberland’s papers there is a note of the 
several sums given in 1604 as New Year's Gifts 
by the Earl of Northumberland to King James, 
and to various officers and servants at Court. The 
Earl’s outlay reached 50/. 5s. 2d. Of this sum it 
would be pleasant to know what portion formed 
the royal lion’s share. 

A hundred years ago the Poet Laureate not only 
wrote a New Year Ode, by way of salutation to 
the Sovereign and Royal Family, but those illus- 
trious personages sat in state at St. James's, and 
heard it, as it was sung by celebrated vocalists, for 
whom it had been composed by some expert in 
music. Now that Laureates’ songs would be worth 
the listening to, we have none written specially for 
the New Year. This musical festival has ceased 
to be. Indeed, little remains of the other season- 
able customs. One would look in vain for the 
Wassail wenches, their bowls and their good 
wishes, on New Year’s Eve. They died out, as an 
institution, at the end of the last century; and 
even children no longer claim in song the gifts 
“they were wont to have in old King Edward's 
days.” 

Most of the old customs abominably degenerated. 
Men were not allowed to work on New Year's 
Day, however industriously disposed. In this 
respect the old Romans had a better observance, 
for they worked during a part of their New Year's 
Day, as a service acceptable to the gods, and pro- 
fitable to themselves. The old Gentile practice, 
however, of giving and receiving gifts, has been 
restored, or increased, of late years. If we could 
all readily forgive offenders, and utterly forgive 
offences, of the by-gone time, it would be a fine 
clearing of the atmosphere, wherein all might 
breathe more joyously for long time to come. 

Former correspondents of “N. & Q.” have 
shown that it was accounted unlucky for a dark- 
haired person to be the first who entered a house 
on Christmas or New Year's morning. We fancy 
that people make little account of the circumstance 
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now, and that Hertfordshire gingerbread-bakers no 
longer make gingerbread Pope Joans to be de- 
youred on the first day of the year. A dozen 
years ago, Oxfordshire folk dipped into the Bible 
on that day to draw foreshadowings of the year’s 
course from the passage which first met the eye. 
A word of record and commendation is due to 
the man who first refused to accept official New 
Year's gifts. The Chancellors before Lord Cowper, 
time of George L., partly lived on the gifts sent to 
them by suitors and Chancery officials. Lord 
Chancellor Cowper refused all donations, and now 
to offer one would very much astonish the Chan- 
cellor on whom the attempt might be made. The 
lisping Lord Nottingham, indeed, had been vir- 
tuously moved for an honestly-disposed moment or 
two, but he ultimately opened his hands, bag, and 
potkets, and sighed, or pretended to sigh, at the 
constraint put upon him by “tyrant cuthtom !” 
Ep. 


A CALENDAR ror 1873.—The easiest way of 
carrying in the memory a calendar for a year is by 
observing the day of the month on which the first 
Sunday falls. Thus, ‘the knowledge of the fact 
that the first Sunday in January, 1873, is the 5th, 
enables one to tell the day of the week corre- 
sponding to each day of January with sufficient 
readiness. For the year 1873, one has therefore 
merely to remember these numbers following, 
where I arrange the months by threes :— 

522, 641; 
637, 527. 
For this purpose, the following lines may serve as 
a memoria technica : — 
Five Twisters Twisting Six For One, 
Six Threads Seem Fine To Sever; 
These words will show the days of Sun 
Each month—if you be clever. 
The letters italicised are letters which easily recall 
the words five, two, two; siz, fo(u)r, one; six, 
three, seven, five, t(w)o, and seven. ; 

Or again, if we put A for 1, B for 2, C for 3, 
and so on, the following couplet on a young lady 
just “coming out” will serve equally well. 

Each Beauty’s Bloom Forth Dawns Apace ; 
Fit Caution Guards Each Beauty’s Grace. 
Here F in Fit means 6; and the 6th of July is a 
Sunday. Water W. Sxear. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


CerLonese Superstirioy.—I enclose an ex- 
tract from the Ceylon Times of a recent date, 
relating a horrible superstition ameng the Tamil 
— employed as labourers on a coffee estate. 

can vouch for the bona fides of the informant. 

BERTIE. 

“ A Homan Sacrtrice.—It is the belief of all orientals 
that hidden treasures are under the special guardianship 
of supernatural beings. The Singhalese however divide 


the charge between demons and Cobra Capellas. Various 
charms are resorted to by those who wish to gain the 
treasures. A pooja is sufficient with the Cobras, but the 
demons require a sacrifice. Blood of a human being is 
the most important, but as far as itis known the Cappowas 
have hitherto confined themselves to a sacrifice of a 
white cock, combining its blood with their own, drawn 
by a slight puncture in the hand or foot. A Tamul, has 
however improved on this: a3 our readers will see by 
~ following case, now in the hands of the Justice of the 
eace. 

“ Same Coolies of Agrawatte were led to believe thata 
vast treasure of gems was secreted somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and consulted their Codangy on the 
subject; he heartily joined in the project of cnathinn 
for the gems, and undertook to invoke the demon in 
charge, and point out the exact locality where the gems 
were lying. For this purpose he made an ‘Anganam’ 
composed of ingredients supposed to produce a magic 
varnish, which, when rubbed on a betel leaf, would 
show the locality of the treasure, and allow of the 
Codangy having a personal interview with his Satanic 
Highness. In these invocations, it is always customa’ 
for the Priest to go into fits, which, from being feigned, 
often become (unintentionally) real. In this case the 
Codangy appears to have been unusually favoured by 
the Devil, who revealed to him all secrets, including the 
fact that the sacrifice of the first born male of a human 
being was the only means of attaining the coveted 
treasure. This revelation was so explained by the 
Codangy to his three partners. ‘One of whom having a 
first born son,’ at once objected (blood was here stronger 
than avarice) and withdrew from the co-partnership. 
The other three were determined on making their 
fortunes (?) and again consulted the oracle, when the 
Codangy insisted on a human sacrifice as the only mode 
of obtaining the riches. The same evening the first born 
of the objecting party was missing. He at once informed 
the Superintendent of the Estate, and search was made 
for the boy. The Police were informed, and Inspector 
Davids and two Constables proceeded to the spot and 
apprehended the Codangy and another on suspicion. 
Next day the poor boy was found in a bush with his 
throat cut and every appearance of the blood having 
been taken to ensure ‘Old Nick’s’ grace. One of the 
partners has disappeared, and he is supposed to have’ 
been the cut-throat. The case is adjourned till the 
apprehension of the absconding party. This shows a 
depravity amongst the Tamuls, not hitherto known to 
the Planters.” 


“T’M BUT A STRANGER HERE, HEAVEN IS MY 
Home,” &c.—L have before me The Hymnary, open 
at page 618, where is inserted the above beautiful 
hymn, the writer of which is said in the index to 
have been “* * * Jackson.” Why this mis-state- 
ment has occurred I am at a loss to divine, as the 
real author is well known to have been a son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Taylor, Independent minister 
of Horton Lane Chapel, in Bradford, co. York, 
viz., Thomas Rawson Taylor, who died young and 
much lamented while a student at the Independent 
College of Aireville. Neither The Book of Praise 
nor Hymns Ancient and Modern contains the 
hymn above referred to,—a most unaccountable 
omission in works of such intrinsic excellence. 
Stranger still, not one of the three selections has 
the surpassingly lovely hymn, by the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, beginning with 
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* Another fleeting day is gone,” 
to which his equally celebrated son, the late Samuel 
Wesley (greatest of English organists), wrote music 
which is unparalleled as a fitting representative 
tune. A. 


Sueppine Bioop ror Lucx.—Wife-beating to 
the effusion of blood may be a novel method of 
securing luck in the herring fishing, but to “draw 
blood” is practised in some of the fishing villages 
on the north-east coast of Scotland under the belief 
that success follows the act. This act must be 
performed on New Years Day, and the good 
fortune is his only who is the first to shed blood. 
If the morning of the New Year is such as to allow 
the boats of the village to put to sea, there is quite 
a struggle which boat will reach the fishing ground 
first, so as to gain the coveted prize, the first shed- 
blood of the year. If the weather is unfavourable 
for fishing, those in possession of guns, and a great 
many of the fishermen’s houses — one, are out, 
gun in hand, along the shore before day-break in 
search of some bird or wild animal, no matter how 
small, that they may draw blood, and thus make 
sure of one year’s good fortune. W. C. 

[The prophecy in The Lady of the Lake is connected 
with the above subject. 
“ Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife.”’] 


“ Bi-montuiy.”—What reason is there for using 
this word as equivalent to “twice in a month”! 
All words compounded of “Bis” with another 
Latin word mean twice, or two-fold, the second 
word, e.g., “ biennial,” bis-annus; “ bidental,” bis- 
dens. The only compound of bis with an English 
word seems to be bi-fold, used by Shakspeare, 
which means not half-fold but two-fold. Accord- 
ing to this analogy a bi-monthly payment will 
mean a payment covering two months, not made 
twice in one month. “ Fortnightly” is very good 
English, contracted for “ fourteen-nightly”; but 
the use of bis or bi to mean “half,” instead of 
“twice,” the quantity named in the latter part 
of the word, is at least doubtful. A bi-monthly 
contribution of money is one made for a two- 
monthly period, not for a fortnightly or half- 
monthly one. “ Bi-monthly” is in fact English for 
“ bi-mestrial,” not for “semestrial” or “semi- 
mestrial.” W. E. 


Jews’ Fiesu.—<According to the Levant Herald 
of Constantinople, the Wallachian shepherds in 
the neighbourhood of Gallipoli, in Turkey in 
Europe, had been charged with killing two Jews 
in October. The shepherds held that the flesh or 
fat of men, and above all of Jews, is a sovereign 
remedy for scab and mange in sheep, and several 
Jews have lately mysteriously disappeared. 

H. 


Brivcewater Canat.—In the Manchester 


papers of September last we read, that the Duke 
of Bridgewater's Canal has passed into the posses- 
sion of a limited liability company, the reason 
assigned being the enormous amount of attention 
required of the present trustees to the rest of the 
property. It may be interesting to state that 
when the great Duke applied to Parliament for an 
act to make his canal, it was strongly opposed in 
the House on the ground that it would do away 
in a great measure with manual labour. Ulti- 
mately the act was granted, but on condition that 
no horses or asses were to be used. When the 


canal was finished and ready for cpening, he had ° 


provided a number of mules to work the boats, 
and so, in a measure, frustrated the intentions of 
the legislature. 

It is stated that whilst the workmen were en- 
gaged at Worsley, the Duke had frequently to 
complain of their returning late from dinner, the 
time allowed being from twelve to one. The 
excuse often was, that the one stroke of the bell 
failed to attract their attention, so, in order to 
obviate this, he gave orders that the clock be so 
arranged as to strike thirteen at one o'clock. 

G. H, A. 

Pendleton. 


Latin CHronocrams.—The following lines, 
which I have just met with in a little work entitled 
Introductio ad Vitam Devotam, auctore 8. Fran- 
cisco Salesio Episcopo ac Principe Genevensi, ex 
Gallico in Latin, editio ultima, anno 1668, Lovanii 
Typis Hieronymi Nempzi, will be worth recording 
amongst the chronograms which have already 
appeared in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“1. De saLes, saLes orbIs, LVMen VnIVerslI : 
. saLesI Vs, Vt sol. Vrens, In teMpLo Del. 
aMore IesV InCensYs, arDet salesl Vs. 
orbI saLesI Vs faX est et DoCtor aMorls. 
. tVba Del, aC norMa Vitz saLesI Vs. 
aD IesVM VoCans, preeslt saLesl Vs. 
ManV DVCIt saLeslVs. 
. Vitzw pVritateM DoCet saLesIVs. 
. sVaViter DoCens, trahIt oMnes saLesIVs. 

10. Vir DVLCIssIMVs.” 

The Roman numerals in each line when added 

together amount to 1668, the date of the _, 


Cork. 


or A NewrounpLanp Doo.—In an 
old scrap-book in my possession is the following 
extraordinary instance of the sagacity of a dog; 
it may possibly be deemed worthy of a nook in 
“N. & :— 

“A gentleman connected with the Newfoundland 
fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular fidelity 
and sagacity. On one occasion a boat and crew in his 
employ were in circumstances of considerable peril, just 
outside a line of breakers, which, owing to some chan 
in wind or weather, had, since the departure of the 
boat, rendered the retarn passage through them most 
hazardous. The spectators on shore were quite unable 
to render an assistance to their friends afloat. Much 
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time had been spent, and the danger seemed to increase 
rather than diminish. Our friend, the dog, looked on 
for a length of time, evidently aware of there being 

t cause for anxiety in those around. Presently, 
» however, he took to the water, and made his way through 
to the boat. The crew supposed he wished to join them, 
and made various attempts to induce him to come on 
board; but, no! he would not go within their reach, but 
continued swimming about a short distance from them. 
After a while, and several comments on the peculiar 
conduct of the dog, one of the hands suddenly divined 
his apparent meaning. ‘Give him the end of a rope,’ 
he said, ‘ that is what he wants.’ The rope was thrown 
—the dog seized the end in an instant, turned round, 
and made straight for the shore, where, a few minutes 
afterwards, boat and crew—thanks to the intelligence 
of their four-footed friend—were placed safe and un- 
damaged. Was there reasoning here? No acting with 
a view to an end or for a given motive? Or was it 
= ordinary instinct !”—Rev. C. J. Atkinson, in 

‘ogist.” 


“The 
D. C. E. 
South Bersted, Bognor. 


Aw Earty-patep friend has just 
kindly sent me a rubbing of a treble bell at Gold 
Ashby, Northamptonshire. The legend is in “early 
English Gothic,” not Lombardic, as such letters 
are often erroneously called (see Astle on Writing). 
It runs thus 
+ MARTA : UOCOR : : 
CCE’: FUE 

Then follow impressions of coins illegible, which 
might probably be made out by squeezings and 
casting. H. T. E. 


“ Gersuma.”—This word has been so frequently 
mistranslated—see Bosworth’s Dictionary, ad voc., 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Thorpe), Early English 
Text Society's - publications, passim—that I am 
sure you will allow me a corner to point out its 
correct signification. It should be translated 
“ gifts,’--probably New Year’s Gifts,—in its origi- 
nal signification. Sir Francis Palgrave is the first 
writer who appears to have comprehended the true 
meaning, and it will be seen, by referring to his 
well-known Introduction to Documents relating to 
the History of Scotland (Record Publ., p. xcvi), 
that he understood this word as meaning gifts or a 
present, and not as treasures, which is the common 
rendering. There are, however, some ancient 
authorities which may be mentioned, which make 
clear what was the meaning of this term when it 
was current. See 1. Domesday, vol. ii. p. 118, b. 
Yarmouth : “ Vice-comes iv. libras .... de 
gersuma, has iv. libras habet gratis et pro ami- 
citid.” 2. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno 1090, 
“thro gifts he gat the castle,” i.¢., through 
“bribes,” and not “treasures,” as rendered, which 
is nonsense. 3. Mag. Rot. 31 H. 1. (Record Publ.), 
p. 5: “Gersuma pro gilda rehabendi.” 4. The 
word grassum, still used in Scotland as signifying 
the gift or fine paid to a landlord to induce him to 
renew a lease. 5. Rogers, on Prices, cites a record 


of temp. Ed. I. when a gersuma is paid by an 

alderman on his election. This is, so far as fos 

aware, the last mention of the word in our litera- 

ture or records, A. 
Inner Temple. 


Maryota bE Home (according to Douglas’s 
Peerage), on the death of her husband William de 
Home, married, secondly, “Sir Patrick de Edgar.” 

On a reference to the Chartulary of Coldstream, 
which Douglas quotes as his authority, it will be 
seen that Maryota’s second husband’s name was 
“ Patrick Edgar,” not “de Edgar.” Elsewhere, in 
the same Chartulary, another member of the same 
family is described as “dictus Edgar,” as though 
the object were in a marked manner to create a 
true Sir-name, of which this, by the way, is per- 
haps ohe of the best early instances. 

Sir Patrick Edgar forfeited, by “defect of ser- 
vice,” his lands of Coldstream to the then Earl of 
Dunbar, who, on the former’s renunciation, granted 
them to the Church of Leynal (Coldstream). Some 
years subsequently Sir Patrick Edgar married the 
widow of William de Home, and, at this period 
(earlier or later), the manor of Wedderlie was held 
by Robert de Polwarth ; but in the next genera- 
tion Sir Richard Edgar, the supposed son of Sir 
Patrick (who had lost his lands of Coldstream), 
appears as the first Edgar of Wedderlie. 

The question arises—Was Maryota, widow of 
William de Home, and wife, secondly, of Sir P. 
Edgar, a Polwarth? 

Possibly it was by her second marriage that she 
conveyed Wedderlie to another family; but of 
course this. is mere conjecture, yet not without 
interest. 

I may add that, strategically, in those days 
(thirteenth century and earlier), Coldstream, or 
Leynal, must have been a place of great strategical 
importance. Sp. 


A Winter Omen.— 


“A singular tradition, omen, or ges of weather folk- 
lore, lingers in different parts of the county of Durham 
with respect to the appearance in autumn of flocks of 
wild geese as indicative of a good or bad winter. A few 
days ago a flock of these birds were seen flying rapidly 
northwards near Ushaw College, and about two or three 
days subsequently they were seen to return. The in- 
ference on the part of those who believe in such things 
is that a severe winter awaits us. Naturalists might 
explain the thing differently."—Durham County Ad- 
vertiser. 
CHaARLEs VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square. 


TuHEopoRO TRIVULTIO AND AnDREA Doria.— 
These two illustrious Italians—the one Milanese, 
the other Genoese—in their eventfullives gavemany 
proofs of the most brilliant valour and military 


talents. Both served France with great distinction, 
but were ultimately opposed to each other in 1528, 
when Doria, having, for various causes, abruptly 
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uitted Francis I., in whose interest he had just 

estroyed at Naples the naval forces of the Emperor 
Charles V., entered the latter’s service, and at the 
head of the imperial forces defeated those of his 
rival, taking possession of Genoa, of which Marshal 
Trivultio was governor. Here is a letter of Tri- 
vultio’s, full of lamentations at the state of destitu- 
tion he was left in—un véritable cri de coewr—-fore- 
seeing, as he clearly did, what would be the fatal 
consequences—the reddition of Genoa. The letter 
was addressed at that critical moment to the Vi- 
comte de Turenne and to the President of Pro- 
vence, French Ambassadors to the Holy See, at 
Orvieto :— 

“ Monsignori honor™, hebbi questi di la Ira de V. 8., 
por la qual Mi auiseno del dissegno che fano Nemici 
sopra le cose di Qua, del che quanto piu posso le rin- 
gracio, Jo dal Canto mio Non Son Mancato né manco con 
ogni dilligencia far quelle prouissione chio posso, Cosi 
vorei che le prouisioni che hano da venire di Francia 
venessero con quella prestezza che si conuienéria et non 
vsassero tanta tardita, auisando V.S"*, che li doi Milia 
Auenturieri francesi ordinati per Il Ré a douer venir 
sotto la caricha del Sig"* de Linach (Linange?). Non sono 
mai comparsi ne manco si ha noua, quando debbiano 
venire, et similméte le Galere de 8. M“, che doueueno 
venire de prouenzza non sono mai state in ordine, no si 
ha noua qndo possino esser qua, Jo ho mandato homini 
expressi a solicitarle, et Il Ré mi scriue hauergli man- 
dato prima Isernay, et puoi Monsig’ de Barbesius, ma 

ero non intendo qndo — esser qua, et cosi aduiene 
ie altre provisioni che 1) Re fa per mandar in Italia, Io 
come ho detto per Ja conseruacion et deffension de questa 
Citta mi sforzo far piu prouisioni che posso, et per V. S"* 
me offerro sempre, et de continuo megli Rac’. de Genoua 
alle xxv de Maggio M.D.X.X VII). 
“ THEODORO. 
A Suicci de V.S. TRIUVULTIO. 

“ A Monsignore Viconte de Torend 

Caualer de |’Ordine, et Monsig"* 

Il Presidente de Prouenzza 

Ambaciatori per J] Re Ch™ 

presso N. 8. (With the seal of his arms and 

“ A Oruieto.” the collar of St. Michel.) 

At that time, as in our days, the sovereign was 
probably given to understand that everything was 
ready and nothing wanting ! AL. 


Queries. 
OLD BALLADS. PROF. CRILD’S APPEAL. 


I am engaged in preparing an edition of the 
English and Scottish Bal ads, which is intended to 
embrace all the truly “popular” ballads in our 
language, in all their forms. I purpose to get in 
every case as near as possible to genuine .texts, 
collating manuscripts, and carly printed books and 
broadsides, and discarding editorial changes not 
critically justifiable. To do this to the full extent, 
it is essential that I should have the use of the 
original transcripts of ballads derived from recita- 
tion in recent times. I should especially wish to 
see David Herd’s and Mrs. Brown’s manuscripts. 
Whether these are in existence, and, if so, where, 


such inquiries as I have been able to make have 
not determined. If your readers will look at the 
Introduction to the standard edition of Scott’s 
Border Minstrelsy (pp. 229-232), they will find 
the latest information which I have concerning 
these important papers. Other collections of bal- 
lads are mentioned at p. 227, which ought also to 
be seen. But it is not only esiginal copies of 
printed ballads that I am desirous to obtain. 
There are doubtless unprinted manuscripts of 
ballads in existerice. A “most interesting” one 
was sent Aytoun by a lady in Fifeshire some 
thirteen years ago, and would have been used by 
him had he lived to make a third edition of his 
collection. (Mr. Norval Clyne, of Aberdeen, has 
obligingly sent mea copy of a letter of Aytoun 
referring to this manuscript ; see also “N. & Q..” 
Feb. 19, 1870, p. 197.) Something also must still 
be left in the memory of men, or hetter, of women, 
who have been the chief preservers of ballad- 
poetry. May I entreat the aid of gentlewomen in 
Scotland, or elsewhere, who remember bailads that 
they have heard repeated by their grandmothers or 
nurses? May I ask clergymen and schcolmasters, 
living in sequestered places, to exert themselves to 
collect what is left among the people? And if I 
should be so fortunate as to interest anybody in 
this search, may I beg that everything be set 
down exactly as repeated, and that the smallest 
fragment of a ballad be regarded as worth saving. 

The Ballads will be published simultaneously in 
Great Britain and in America. I shall be glad to 
receive help or hint of any kind, and from any 
quarter. My friend, F. J. Furnivall, Esq. (3, St. 
George’s Square, Primrose Hill, London, N.W.), 
will transmit whatever may be sent him for me, 
and will have copies made of anything which the 
owner may not -be willing to trust across the 
Atlantic. F, J. Cup. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

[All communications to be addressed to F, J. Furnivall, 
Esq., as requested above.] 


“Le Tueatre DES Bons Encrys.”—Where can 
a copy be found of the English translation of Le 
Theatre des Bons Engins, auquel sont contenuz 
Cent Emblemes moraulz, Composé par Guillaume 
de la Perriere. [Imprimé a Paris par Denys Janot.} 
Privilege dated 31 Jan. 1539. the translation is 
mentioned in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Handbook of 
English Literature, London, 1867, 8vo. (p. 116), thus: 
“ The Theater of Fine Devises conteyning 100 moral 
Emblems translated out of Fr. by Tho. Combe. Li- 
cenced to Richard Field in 1592;” and again (at 
p. 453), under the name of the author, thus: 
* Perrier (Guill.), Emblemes; translated into Eng- 
lish circa 1591, 16mo. No perfect copy has been 
found. (Combe.)” 

I possess a copy of the translation wanting the 
title-page, and perhaps another preliminary leaf ;, 
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and the last leaf on which Emblem 100 ought to 
be. A portion of the dedication to Marguerite, 

een of Navarre, is torn away, but the name of 
the author (G. de la Perreire) remains ; and the 
yerses and the rude woodcuts identify the volume 
with the Theatre des Bons Engins, 1539. I shall 
be greatly obliged to any one who will favour me 
with a loan of the volume, or a notice of the 
collection in which a copy may be seen. 

Witiiam Stiruine MaxweE 
Keir, Dunblane, N.B. 


“Wak, Knave! Looxest at?”—At 
Madeley, near Staffordshire, there stands near the 
roadside an old half-timbered house, bearing this 
quaint inscription. I have heard the inscription 
assigned as the work of a former occupant of the 
house—a tailor, who was in the habit of pursuing 
his vocation behind the open window, and being 
thus exposed to the intrusive glances of the passers- 
by, had recourse to this expedient to scare his 
tormentors. Will any one say whether this ex- 
planation is the true one? R. H. Bieaspate. 


Francts Quaries.—I have by me an entire 
and excellently preserved copy of Emblems by the 
above, illustrated with numerous quaint “ Hiero- 
glyphikes.” “ Printed for William Freeman, at the 
Bible, in Fleet Street.” It is an octavo volume, 

ublished in 1635, and dedicated to his “ much 

onoured and no less truly beloved friend Ed. 
Benlowes, Esquire.” With it is bound up fifteen 
other “ Hieroglyphikes of the life of Man,” dedi- 
cated to the Right Hon. Mary Countess of Dorset. 
I should be glad to learn if copies of this edition 
are rare. Joun HERNAMAN. 

Salvador House, Bishopsgate. 

Teetotum Ruyme.— Everybody knows what 
a totum or teetotum is. In my boyish days, spent 
in the county of Dumfries, it was a favourite 
juvenile amusement at certain seasons. Each of 
the four sides of the totum was marked with one of 
the letters A, Ty N, and P, and the gain or loss of 
the player was determined by the letter that turned 
uppermost, according to the following rhyme :— 

“A takes a’, T takes ane (pron. yin), 
Nickle nought, and P puts in.” 
Is this or a similar rhyme known among English 
boys? 

e In France (see Littré’s French Dictionary, s. v. 
totum), the totum is marked with the letters T, A, 
R, and D; T being the initial of Latin totum, 
A of Latin accipe, R of French rien, and D of Latin 
da. Aw Boy. 


Chebsey churchyard, near 
Stafford, there is an ancient stone pillar, about five 
feet high, inscribed on the upper part with certain 
well-marked characters. It has the appearance of 
great antiquity, and is probably Norman? Can 
any one give an account of its origin ? 

R. H. Bueaspate. 


Joun Atcock, Bisnop or Ery.—The Athene 
Cantab. i. 3, includes among his published writin 

The Castle of Labour, translated from the French, 
1536. Where is there a copy? The Biographie 
Universelle, Paris, 1811, i. 466, also assigns to him 
Homilie Vulgares and Meditationes Pie :-—-on what 
authority, and where do they exist? His “ Exhor- 
tation made to two Relygious Systers in the Tyme 
of their Consecratyon”* formed the subject of a 
paper before the Philosophical Society at Peter- 
borough, 11th March, 1740/1 (Gent. Mag. 1786, 
p. 561):—what, and where is it? Communica- 
tions towards a compléte bibliography of Alcock’s 
works are desired. wndes and Dibdin I know. 

W. C. B. 

[* This is in the British Museum. Consult the Bod- 
leian Catalogue for another work.] 

Aw Ancient Device.—In the churchyard of 
this parish there are four ancient stones set round 
the church, each of which represents a bear and 
ragged staff, and on the back of each bear is the 
figure of a scorpion. I am told that the stones are 
believed to define the boundary of the original 
churchyard, but can any of your readers explain 
the device? I am not aware that the Nevills 
were ever connected with Dacre Castle. 


Dacre, Penrith. 


Means, or History of 
Essex, vol. ii. p. 366, says :— 

“John Meade, of Nortofts, Finchinfield, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Mewes, of the Isle of 
Wight, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir Francis Barrington, 
Knut. and Bart., by whom he had John, and two daugh- 
ters, Joane and Dorothy.” 

In this he is followed by Wright, in his History 
of Essex. Berry, however, in his Pedigree of Hants 
Families, makes — Mead, of Lofts, Essex, marry 
Joan, youngest daughter of Sir William Meux, of 
Kingston, Isle of Wight, by Winifrid, daughter of 
Sir Francis Barrington, Knt. and Bart. The latter 
authority appears to have confounded Meade of 
Finchinfield with the family of the same name at 
Wenden Lofts, Essex. 

John Meade of Finchinfield undoubtedly married 
a daughter of Sir William Meux, of Kingston, Isle 
of Wight ; but was her name Elizabeth, or Joan? 
Some of the readers of “N. & Q.” can perhaps 
inform me on this point, and also as to the Chris- 
tian name of her mother, the daughter of the above 
Sir Francis Barrington. Was it Dorothy, as stated 
by Morant and Wright, or Winifrid, as Berry 
says? Collins, in his English Baronetage, vol. 1. 
p. 71, says it was Winifrid. Tuomas Birep. 

Romford. 

[Communications to be sent direct to the writer.] 

Avutnors Waytep.—* Tibbie and the Laird.” 
—Can you say in what collection of songs the 
above humorous old Scotch ballad is to be found, 
and who is the author ? PERRICO. 
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“To know the bright star in the whale, 
The lower jaw which decks; 
From fair Capella send a glance 
, Through Pleiad’s beauteous specks ; 
And bear in mind this cluster fine, 
So admirably seen, 
From Cetus’ head.to th’ charioteer, 
Lies just half way between.” 


Where can the verses connected with the above be 


found ? I, J. Reeve. 
Newhaven. 


“Sweet Mary was a beau 
Near hill did 
Young William was a farmer, 
In love with Mary fell.” 
Where can be found this old English song, of 
which the above is the first stanza! A. D. H. 
Beckenham. 


“ Stabat mater dolorosa,” Kc. 


Who is the author of the above well-known 
lines? I find them, in full, under a woodcut of a 
pieta, in Opus Regale, Lyons, circa 1504. 

CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 
[This celebrated Latin hymn, performed in the Roman 
urch during Holy Week, is said to have been written 
by a monk named Jacopone (or Jacopo da Todi), in the 
thirteenth century. The Bianchi, or White Penitents, 
sang it as they passed through Italy in 1399. It is now 
constantly recited by the Order of Servites, or Servants 
of Mary. if 


“ And the finger of God touched him.” 


pe S. 
Where are the following lines }— 
“It burns my heart 
I must depart 
And unrevengéd die.” 


“ Bring me flowers, bring me wine ; ; 
Boy attend thy master’s call.” 

This was attributed to the “ Beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire.” I believe it is a “ madrigal.” 
Can you tell me where I could see it—both words 
and music ? G. E. 


“ Joy and sorrow twins were born 
On a sunny showery April morn.” 


Who is the author ? M. K. M. 
Who has described ace | as “A moment 

standing still for ever?” fars DeNIQUE. 
Gray's Inn. 


Who was the author of the lines quoted in a 
provincial newspaper as a Frenchman's Definition 
of Calvinism, part of which are as follow |— 

“ You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won't ; 
You'll be damned if you do, 
You ll be damned if you don’t.” 


R. H. 


The following quotation appeared in the Times 
of the 28th November, p. 9 :— 
“Tile, ille genarum 

Ingenuus testatur honor, frontisque serenz 

Candida simplicitas et amabilis ardor ocelli.” 
If any of your correspondents would refer me to 
chapter and verse he would oblige. 

Curtosvs, 


. The following lines are carved on the chimney- 
piece of the library in the house in which I live:— 
“Tf wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care : 
Of whom you speak—to whom you 
And how—and when—and where.” 


Who is the author ? T. E. 


Author wanted of a poem beginning with— 
“Where the nightingale my requiem may chant ;” 
ending with— 
“ Thus let me live, and let me die unseen, unknown, 
And not a stone tell where I lie.” 
DEXTER. 


I met with the following lines in a book of 
Heraldry, as a quotation. Can any contributor 
give an idea of the original !— 

“ Palmers all our faders were ; 
I a Palmer journeyed here ; 
And travelled still ti worn wud age, 
I ended this world’s pilgrimage. 
A thousand wid four hundred seven, 
I took my journey hence to hev'n.” 
G. T. F. 
Hull. 


Tue ArHaNnasian CrEED.— Who was the 
author of An Exposition of St. Athanasius’s Creed 
according to Scripture and the Doctrine of the 
Church of England,—with an Explanation of those 
commonly (but falsely) called the Damnatory 
Clauses, for the Benefit of Ordinary Capacities,— 
by the author of The Psalms of David made Fit 
for the Closet. London, 1720. E. H. A. 


Srretnitt Fami.y.—I shall feel obliged by 
any information as to a family bearing the name 
of Strethill, which appears now to be extinct. 
About one hundred and fift years ago & “ Hugh 
Strethill, Esq., of Stayley Wood,” flourished in 
Cc heshire, and became connected with the Wrights 
of Peover and Knutsford in Cheshire. He is 
mentioned in their pedigree, but all further infor” 
mation as to his family is wanting. A. B. 
Edinburgh. 


Actors who have died (or who have been mor- 


tally stricken) on the stage——What known cases 
are there of the above, and what are the a 


Queenstown, Cork co. 

{Our esteemed correspondent’s brief query exacts 
rather long answer. We will make our reply as com- 
prehensive as possible, The following are the chief 
examplee. 


a 
| 
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a.v. 1696. The Tory actor, Smith, died of over-exertion 


in the long part of Cyaxares (Cyrus the Great), after 
being taken ill during the fourth representation of that 
tragedy. Smith was the original Pierre. 

1729-30. In this season, at the Lincoln's Inn Fields 
theatre, Spiller was mortally stricken by apoplexy, while 
playing in the —— of Proserpine. 

By similar deaths, Monfleury, Mondory, and Bricourt, 
were carried off from the French stage. 

1735. Bond, playing Lusignan in Zara, overcome by 
his feelings, while blessing his children, died in the 
theatre. 

In the same year, fat Hulett, by an overstrain of the 
lungs (his custom on the stage), broke a blood-vessel and 


expired. 

Tra. Cashel, while acting Frankly, in The Suspicious 
Husband (at Norwich), was smitten by apoplexy, and 
died in a few hours. 

1757. Mrs. Margaret Woffington, while repeating the 
epilogue to As You Like Jt, as Rosalind, was rendered 

hless by paralysis; she died in 1760. 

1794. Baddeley, at Drury Lane, when dressed for 
Moses, in The School for Scandal, was suddenly taken ill, 
and he shortly after expired. 

1798. Palmer (“Plausible Jack”) was playing The 
Stranger, at Liverpool. In the fourth Act, referring to 
his children, he had just uttered the words, “ I left them 
ata small town hard by,” when he fell dead at the feet 
of Whitfield, who acted Baron Steinfort. 

In the present century, two cases will be remembered. 
Farren, while playing ‘Old Parr, had his first attack of 

lysis; but he took years to die. Harley, playing 
ttom, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, was also at- 
tacked by paralysis. He died in a few hours, after 
uttering, more or less unconsciously, a tag of the part he 
had been performing: “I have an exposition of sleep 
come upon me.” 


Bacuetors.—The Grub Street Journal, 
for October 28, 1731, is an illustrated number. It 
contains a view of the Lord Mayor's procession in 
that year. The illustration is neatly done. Over 
the various divisions of the procession are printed 
descriptive names. The name over one group 
ofarmed men puzzles me. It is “ Budge Batchelors.” 
Who and what were they? N. D. 

[Budge, z.¢. stiff, grave, severe. “ Budge Bachelors” 
were a company of poor old men, clothed in long gowns 
lined with lambs’ fur, who attended on the Lord Mayor 
of the city of London when he entered into office.] 


German Hymns.—The late lamented Dr. Hu- 
senbeth used often to speak to me about the beauty 
and poetical merit of many German hymns, seve- 
tal of which he translated into English. But I 
always forgot to ask him where I could find the 
words of these hymns, the first commencing thus : 
“Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” &c.; the second thus : 
“Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,” &c.; and the 
third: “ Jerusalem, du hoch-gebaute Stadt,” &c. 
This last was a great favourite with Bunsen ; 
several years ago | read a beautiful translation of 
it, in Miss Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica. 

Ishould be glad if any of your correspondents 
could inform me where these hymns are to be found. 
Are they published in Bunsen’s Gesang und Gebet- 
buch ? 


St. John’s, Norwich. 


Epwarp Murray, 57TH Reoment.—lIs there 
a tombstone in any of the cemeteries or churchyards 
in or near the town of Wexford, erected to the 
memory of the above, who died in 1796? I should 
like to have a copy of the inscription. E. C. M. 


“Tue Curistiran YeAR.”—Twice (I am not 
sure if there is not a third case) in the Christian 
Year, the genitive case of a noun ending in “ce” 
is expressed by the nominative case with merely 
the apostrophe after it : “ Science’ wondrous wand” 
(Third Sunday in Advent), and “ intemperance’ 
bed” (Second Sunday in Lent). Is there any 
authority for this, or other example of it ? 

LYTTELTON, 


Famity History.—Can any of your readers 
help me in this matter? Various branches of my 
family were well established in Devonshire during 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary an 
Elizabeth, through the time of the Commonwealth, 
after James and Charles L.,, till about the year 1700. 
They owned, and in other cases leased lands at 
South Tawton, at Wink’eigh (an estate called 
Wood Terrel), Samford Courtenay, and at South 
Moulton. In the latter parish at the present day 
is a house, now degenerated into a farm, called 
“ Hernamans,” standing in about 150 acres of 
land, at the juncture of the rivers Bray and Mole. 
It was in our possession in the year 1675, since 
then it has passed away from us. At Totnes, too, 
they are mentioned amongst the earliest entries, 
but they seem to have been more thoroughly set-* 
tled in North Devon. : 

The point I am most anxious to settle is the 

robable time at which the family came to Eng- 
nd, and of what extraction we may consider 
ourselves. 

Will any one tell me how to go back from 1558 ? 
(I have « stock of trustworthy information from 
that date) or the most likely sources whence I shall 
derive aid? At the times I have quoted, in the 
list of burials they are entered as “ gentlemen.” 

I have sometimes thought they may have come 
over about 1360, when a number of Flemings were 
driven from Holland by frequent inundations. 
Some one may be able to say if this is at all 

robable. The arms borne by three distinct 
ranches are—Vert, a lion passant or, armed and 
langued gules, between three annulets argent. I 
may add, that the name has been variously spelled 
Hernaman, Herniman, Harnaman, Horniman, 
Hernyman, and Hearnaman; but the earliest 
written records have it Hernaman. Marriages 
were made with the families of Jago, Oxenham, 
Wykes or Weeks, Gilbert, Webber, Cruse (trace- 
able nearly to the Conquest), Heywood, Phillips, 

Northcote, Davy, and Garland. 
Jounx HERNAMAN. 

Salvador House, Bishopsgate. 

[Communications to be sent direct to the writer.] 
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Retierovs Mevav.—Thus I must designate 
a curiosity which I will try to describe as accurately 
as I can, in hope of receiving some account of its 
date, origin, meaning, and use. It is of copper ; 
and its shape may be described as quatrefoil, with 
small rectangular projections between the lobes, 
such that the outline, slightly enlarged, might be 
obtained by describing a square, the sides of which 
measure an inch each, and by describing on each 
side a curve of 150 degrees, with two-thirds of the 
side for its chord. 

The devices on the medal are in relief, and 
include a square connected by double processes at 
each of its corners with the points of junction of 
the lobes and projections’ I have described ; thus 
dividing the face of the medal into five principal 
and four unimportant compartments. The sides of 
the central compartment measure about half an 
inch each, thus leaving space for a very well- 
developed fleur-de-lys in each lobe of the medal. 
Inside the square stands a quadruped, perhaps 
lion, perhaps panther, with a decidedly long tail, 
carved like a squat 8. 

The reverse is perfectly plain; I am perhaps 
wrong, therefore, in calling the thing a medal. 
The topmost lobe is developed into a label set 
rectangularly with the plane of the medal, and 
perforated for suspension from the neck of the 
wearer. 

It was picked up in, I think, 1860, near Tilbury. 

I should add that it weighs nearly half an ounce, 


and that the workmanship is exceedingly rude. 


M. R. 


Joun Bowar, Chaplain in the Royal Navy.— 
About 1770 there was a chaplain in the Navy, on 
board the “ Cerberus,” named John Bonar. He 
published a sermon in 1773, entitled, The Advan- 
tages of the Insular Situation of Great Britain, 
from the text Nehemiah iii. 8. It was a thin 
. Can any of your readers give information 
about him, or state if they have seen the sermon ? 

H. B. 

The Discourse is in the British Museum (pp. 23), and 


is dedicated to the Earl of Sandwich. The author speaks 
of himself as a young man.]} 


Coyyrneuau.—Is the Marquess of Conyngham 
a descendant of the Earls of Glencairne? Sir B. 
Burke makes his ancestry to commence with Wil- 
liam Conyngham, Bishop of Argyle in 1539. I 
suppose the Bishop was a Roman Catholic, and of 
course unmarried ; in which case, to say the least 
of it, it seems a strange commencement to give of 
a nobleman’s pedigree. The Bishop’s son, William, 
was of Conyngham Head, which probably lay in 
some part of Scotland,—but where? I don’t know 
whether he was married either. In a sketch of 
the family which I have, the Bishop is stated to 
have been the fifth son of William, fourth Earl 
of Glencairne, but I am unable to refer to any 


authority for that statement; I may have taken it 
from Lodge’s Irish Peerage, by Archdall. If that 
descent is given correctly, why was the spelling of 
the name altered, and by whom? I shall be very 
glad to obtain a correct account, as I wish to trace 
the descent through the Earls of Glencairne to 
King Robert Bruce. Y. 8. M. 


Giovanni Bernarpino Bonrracio, 1583.—In 
examining a work to which I have had oe- 
casion several times to refer in your pages (3" §, 
xi. 517; 4 §,. iii. 100), Antonii de Ferrarits 
Galatei, De situ Japygie liber, my attention has 
been drawn to a statement in the Preface of the 
editor Tafuro, that it was first published at Basle, in 
1583, by Giovanni Bernardino Bonifacio, Marquess 
of Uria, in the Japygian peninsula, who was tinged 
with heretical opinions, and obliged to fly from his 
country. Is anything known of this Bonifacio, 
one of the early Protestants of Italy? He must 
have been a man of note to have occupied himself 
in publishing a work to illustrate the history of his 
native district. Tafuro, who edits, in 1727, the 
copy which I possess, accuses Bonifacio of inter- 
polating his own heretical opinions into the work 
of Galateo, whom he assures us to have been a 
worthy son of Mother Church. Of course his own 
edition has been cleared of everything that could 
militate against the Catholic faith. Bonifacio is 
not mentioned by Dr. McCrie in his History of the 
Reformation in Italy. Do any of your readers 
who have studied that period of Italian history 
know anything of him? I hive tried to trace the 
history of the family, but I have only been able to 
ascertain that the Marquisate of Uria was extinet 
in 1670. This I find in an old work, entitled 
Descrittione de Regno di Napoli, by Cesare 
d’ Engenio Caracciolo (Napoli, 1671), in which all 
the noble families of the Neapolitan dominions, 
both extant and extinct, are enumerated ; and 
among the latter is Bonifacio di Marchese d’ Oria. 
A second edition of the work of Galateo was pub- 
lished by Bonifacio, at Basle, in 1558. It was at 
this period that violent efforts were made by the 
Papacy to put down the reformed opinions in Italy, 
and it was, no doubt, successful. Basle seems to 
have been a centre from which issued many of the 
works of the Italian Reformers. Thus the original 
edition of the Divine Considerations of Valdez, I 
find to have been published at this time at Basle. 
The following is the title, Le Cento e Diecit Com 
siderationt di Signore Valdesso, nelle quale 
ragiona cose pi utili, pit necessarie e pi perfette 
della Christiana Religione. In Basilea, 1550, 8vo. 
The chief printer at Basle at this period was 
Petrus Perna, a Lucchese, of whom Tiraboschi 
says, in his History of Italian Literature, “ that his 
memory would have been still more deserving of 
honour if he had not tarnished it by apostasy 
from the Catholic religion.” C. T. Ramaces. 
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Taos. Hanna, M.P. 1642; Mo.eswortn, 
M.P. 1645.—What places did the above two 
gentlemen represent in the Long Parliament? It 
appears from the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons that they were among the members who 
were returned on the writs regularly issued under 
the Great Seal before the flight of the Lord Keeper 
to York in May, 1642. 

1. Thomas Hanham, junr. He was the second 
son of Thomas Hanham, Esq., of Deans Court, in 
the parish of Wimbourne-Minster, Dorset ; was a 
Member of the Middle Temple, and died without 
issue on the 17th day of June, 1650, in the thirty- 
third year of hisage. From the Journals it appears 
that on September 12th, 1642, he, as an M.P., 
offered the sum of 501. for the service of the Par- 
liament ; but he afterwards deserted to Oxford, 
and his name appears among the Royalist members 
who signed the letter from that place to the Earl 
of Essex (January 27th, 1644). He fell into the 
hands of the Parliament afterwards, or “ came in” 
voluntarily, for the Governor of Poole is ordered, 
on the 15th of July, 1644, to send him up forth- 
with to Parliament. On June 5th, 1646, his com- 
position was accepted by the House of Commons at 
9651°, his offence being described as “ deserting the 
Parliament (being a Member of the House of 
Commons), and going to Oxford.” Yet his name 
appears in none of the lists of the Long Parliament. 

e only clue I can get to the locality of the place 
which he represented is his position in the list of 
members signing the Oxford letter. These appear 
in the order of their counties, and “ Thomas 
Hanham, Esq.” occurs between Sir Edward Rodney, 
M.P. for Wells, and Edward Philips, Esq., M.P. 
for Iichester. He was, therefore, member for some 
constituency in Somerset. 

2. Mr. Molesworth. He was a Member of the 
House in July, 1645, as on the 16th of that month 
he is ordered to have the usual 4/. a week paid to 
members whose property was in the occupation of 
the Cavaliers. As no writs under the new Par- 
liamentary Great Seal were issued before August, 
1645, Mr. Molesworth must have been returned 
under a writ issued before the Lord Keeper's flight. 
But I cannot find his name in any list of the Par- 
liament. He was not improbably “Hender” 
Molesworth, of Pencarrow, Cornwall, the ancestor 
of the present baronet. Perhaps the family records 
may supply the information I require. 

J. Laneron Sanrorp. 


Town or Lonpoy.—Does any one know 
the origin and justification of the custom, which 
has long obtained, of these officers appending their 
names to official notices in the style and manner 
of peers of the realm, a custom which must have 
seemed to many sufficiently odd? One frequently 
sees “ Woodthorpe ” in the position thus indicated; 
the custom is by no means new, ¢.g., “Man” 


follows an announcement of city business in the 
Daily Post, Jan. 23, 1740. I cite this instance 
because it is before me, but have met with others 
of considerably earlier dates. F, G. 8. 


Mittoy Sratvetre.—Can a porcelain statuette 
of Milton, twelve or thirteen inches high, be a pro- 
duct of Chelsea? The figure is standing, dressed 
in showy costume, with bare head, loose cloak, and 
left arm resting on three books. The books lie 
on a pedestal, representing Adam and Eve driven 
from Paradise by an arigel. B. 


Sea Inscrtption.—I have an impression of.a 
bronze seal, with the implements of the Passion, and 
round them “ VVLNERA QVINQVE DEI CIT” (s 
filled up by ornaments). What can the last t 
letters stand for ? J.T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


or Powts.—The executors of Edward 
Charlton, Lord Powis, who died 1422, were Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edward Charlton, Knight, and 
John Fitzpiers, Esq. What relation were the 
executors to the testator? Elizabeth Charlton was 
not his widow, for that was Alianora de Holand, 
who re-married John Sutton, Lord Dudley ; nor 
was she his daughter-in-law, unless he had a son 
not recorded by Burke. Whose daughter was 
Elizabeth Charlton ? HERMENTRUDE. 


UnorriciaL Trttes.—There are a certain num- 
ber of titles in the United Kingdem which, 
although generally accorded, are not legally or 
officially recognized. I do not know that any 
exist in England. In Scotland there are a certain 
number of eldest sons who are called the masters 
of ——, such as “the Master of Colville.” Have 
all the eldest sons of Scotch Barons this title ? 
There is also “the Chisholm” in Scotland. In 
Ireland there ‘are “the Knight of Kerry,’ “the 
White Knight,” the “O’Connor Don,” the “ Mac- 
gillieuddy of the Reek,” who, I believe, is also 
“Prince of the Mists,” and the “ O’Donoghue of 
the Glens.” Are there any others ? 

Hawry F. Ponsonsy. 


Ricnarp Bowes or Sroygerave, 1701.—Can 
any one give me the name of the father of Richard 
Bowes, of Stonegrave, in Yorkshire? He died in 
1701, and was buried at Stonegrave. His wife’s 
name was Elizabeth, and his sons were George, 
Matthew, and John. M. P. 


Reynotps=VavucHay.—Can any one tell me 
the parentage, Christian name, arms, &c., of a 
Mr. Reynolds, who married, at the commencement 
of the last century, Jane Vaughan, daughter of 
Richard Vaughan, of Shenfield, and brother of 
John Vaughan, who inherited the Golden Grove 
estates from Anne, Duchess of Bolton, his cousin ? 

Atrrep Scorr Garry. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage. 
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Mar or 1780.—Gough, in| Piate anp Curva Marxs.—Can you tell me of 
his British Topography, ed. 1780, vol. i. p. 384,| some handy books giving an insight into the 
states that Isaac Taylor was then “ engraving and | meaning of the stamped marks on plate, and burnt 

ublishing by subscription” an elaborate map of | marks on china and other ware ? G. 8. R. 
loucestershire. Was this British Cvustoms.—I shall feel much 
sp obliged if any of your correspondents will furnish 

F. E. Histvs.—A friend of mine has lately | ™e With references to works connected with the 
purchased a full-sized portrait, bearing the painter's | #bove subject. T. F. Tutseuroy Dryer. 
name—F, E. Himsius. It is said to be a portrait | 

well ve ; w well, 

Sir Thos. he character | therefore, as our correspondent is engaged on a work on 

| the subject, to place th lves in direct communication 
Esq. with him, at 101, Gower Street, London, W.C.] 

was created a baronet in 1767, and died in 1821. 


| 
L. G. Frr. | Replies. 
LOFTUS FAMILY. 
Usrversiry or Botoona.—It appears that | we S. viii. 82, 155.) 


there were originally several colleges * Bologna. | . 
There was a Collegium Hispanicum Seti. Stenentin, Your correspondents at E 155 have explained 
and others are made mention of. Were these | Who “Sir Edward Loftus, Lord Loftus” was. He 
colleges distinct institutions, or did they, as now | WS myo in the lifetime of his father (who 
at Oxford and Cambridge, form part of the Uni- | died at Middleham in 1642), the first Viscount. 
versity? If the former, had they the power to The following list of members of the family who 
confer degrees ? 1 were knighted, I extracted from two books in 
Ulster Office. 

Hener’s Pisnary.—I wish to trace the present | 1. Sir Dudley Loftus, by Sir William Fitzwilliams, 


ownership of three MSS. which were sold in part | Lord Deputy, 2nd Dec. 1583. : 
XL. of this library. No. 829, Herbert Household | , 2. Sit Thomas Loftus, by Robert, Earl of Essex, 24 


Book, and Nos. 1100, 1104, Poetical Miscellanies | > 
of the Seventeenth Century. The latter contained | Wy 
a humorous poem, called A Whig’s Sir by Sir George Carye, L.D., 
i ristmas Day, 1604. 
Biack-Lerrer (Larry) Works or Firreeytn | 22 Jan. 1610. 
Crytury.—Will some of your readers inform me 5 + Hag _— Loftus, by Sir Arthur Chichester, L.D., 
where I can find an explanation of the numerous | 
books ? A. E. 1. 0. 8. Sir Arthur Loftus, by Henry Cary, Lord Falkland, 
L.D., 27 April, 1634. 
“ Paste” Intaciios.— What is the composition | 9. Sir Nicholas Loftus, by James, Duke ofOrmond, 24 
known by collectors of engraved gems as “ paste”? | Aug. 1662. 
Is it simply glass, and, if so, why is it mystically| The following sketch will show the descent-of 


called paste ? 1. D. | each of the above knights :— 
Edward 
[- 
Robert Loftus, elder 2. Adam Loftus, Archbishop of 


| | | | | 
1, Edward, serjeant- 2. Sir Adam, knt.—= 1. Sir Dudley— 2. Sir Edward Loftus, 4. Sir Thomas= 
at-law, called by 1604,cr. Viscount Loftus, knt. knt. 1597, ob. 10 May, Loftus,of Kill- 
Lodge, Robert,andby Loftus of Elye, 1593, ob. 1611. 1601, at siege of Kin- yon, knt. 1599, 
Mason, Sir Edward, ob. 1642. sale. ob. 1635. 
buried 5 Sept. 1602. 


1. Sir Hebert, 2. Sir award, knt. Sir et age Nicholas,= Sir Dudley Loftus is not named in the 

knt. 1619, ob. 1622, second Viscount kant. 1610. | ob. 1666. above list. He was probably knighted 
0. Loftus, ob. 1680. after 1639, when a hiatus occurs in the 

books. He died in 1648. 


| | 
Sir Arthur, knt. 1634, father Sir Nicholas, Henry, whose son Nicholas 
of Adam, Viscount Lisburne. _knt. 1662. was created Viscount Loftus. 
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In Mason’s History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
amongst those mentioned as having been buried in 
the Loftus vault, is “Sir Edward Loftus, Serjeant- 
at-law” 5th September, 1602, but on reference to 
2 Fun. Entries, p. 62, I find the serjeant was not 
aknight. He-was the eldest son of Robert Loftus, 
as mentioned above. 

In one of the books in Ulster Office, to which I 
have referred, I found a couple of curious additions 
to the formal entries, thus, Sir Thomas Ashe was 
knighted at Dublin Castle by Sir George Carye, 
L.D., on “Coronation Day.” 25th > 1603, 
“after dinner”; and Sir Richard Boyle on the 
same day, “after supper.” Whether Sir Thomas 
Ashe was knighted when the Lord Deputy was 
drunk, and Sir Richard Boyle when he was 
drunker, history saith not. 

Your correspondent is in error in calling the 
wife of the Archbishop the’ daughter of “John 
Little, Esq.” Her father was “James Pardon, 
Gent” (1 F. E. 44), and her family arms are 

iven at page 1 of the same vol. as those of 

‘ardon. find, however, in my notes that her 
mother, Mrs. Jane Pardon, was daughter of 
Thomas Little, Esq., of Thornhill, Cumberland. 

Amongst the MSs. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is a volume marked F. 3. 23, 
entirely devoted to an account of the very nu- 
merous descendants of the Archbishop, and his 
elder brother. 

I think Lodge, in his Irish Peerage, states that 
Queen Elizabeth was so much pleased by the 
eloquent address and handsome person of Adam 
Loftus, when she visited Cambridge University, 
that she sent him to Ireland, with a promise of 
speedy promotion ; and, if so, she kept her word. 
In 1560 he was appointed Rector of Panistown, 
co. Meath ; and was consecrated Archbishop of 
Armagh in 1562, which See he exchanged for that 
of Dublin in 1567. It appears to me that he had 
been previously in Holy Orders of the Church of 
Rome, because I find it stated in Rymer’s Fadera 
(xv. p. 464) that on 13th May, 1557, “ Adam 
Lofthouse” was presented by the Crown (Philip 
and Mary), to the Perpetual Vicarage of Gedne, 
in the diocese of Lincoln—but then was he 
identical with the future Archbishop? The Register 
of Gedney (as it is now spelt) begins in 1558, but 
the first clerical signature is that of a curate in 
1573. A search in the Diocesan Register would 
probably disclose the date of his ordination, and by 
whom, and the date of his resignation, or of the 
appointment of his successor. I hope that some 
one of your correspondents will be so kind as to 
[ea that search, and furnish the result to 

The Archbishop was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but the matriculation books of that 
College, of that early date, are unfortunately 
absent without leave. He died Ist April 1605, 


aged seventy-four (Mason), or inthe seventy-second 
year of his age according to 1 Fun. Entries, p. 44. 
According to these authorities he must have been 
born in 1630, or 1633: but how can either state- 
ment be reconciled with the following, which I 
take from a letter written to me, in 1858, by the 
Rey. Joseph Romilly, then Registrar of Cambrid, 
University. Mr. Romilly states that the Arch- 
bishop took his degree of A.B. in 1527, of A.M. 
in 1530, and of D.D. in 1567. If he graduated in 
1527, it is pretty manifest that he must have been 
born a good many years before. 1530 ; and that he 
must have been upwards of ninety at the time of 
his death ; but then he was rather elderly when he 
went to Ireland, where he married, and was father 
of no less than twenty children, his eldest son, Sir 
Dudley (whence that name?) being born in 1561. 
There is no mistaking Mr. Romilly’s plain figures. 
I hope some of your learned correspondents may 
be able to crack this nut. I have just seen, by the 
Cambridge University Calendar, that Trinity 
College was only founded in 1546, so there is 
another puzzle to be solved. Mason says the 
Archbishop had an estate near Lodington, Kent, 
“which his grandson, Sir Adam Loftus, of Rath- 
farnham, sold for 3,0001.” In Jones’s Records, in 
the 2nd vol. (I have forgotten to note the page), 
it is stated that John Loftes had a grant of the 
Manor. of Sutton or Luddington in Northampton- 
shire, as appears by the Patent Rolls, 18 Eliz. R. 
19-56 and 21 Eliz. 28. Perhaps Mason has 
confused the counties ; but, if so, who was John 
Loftes? and how did the Archbishop become the 
owner of the estate? Possibly a reference to the 
Post Mortem Inguisitions might throw considerable 
light on this and other points in the history of the 
family. It is not in my power at present, un- 
fortunately, to make such a search, nor to examine 
the various Depositories for Wills, &c. 

As to the Loftus arms, it seems that in the year 
1567 the Archbishop obtained a grant in the 
following terms: “Crucem auratam guttis san- 
guinis aspersam inter quatuor Pellicanos pectora sua 
vulnerantes et sanguinem suum fundentes in campo 
azurato.” The late Sir William Betham told me 
that the Archbishop, having discovered that he was 
entitled to hereditary arms, ceased to use those 
granted to him. I have never been able to dis- 
cover the grounds of Sir William’s opinion—on 
the contrary, I remember having been lent a 
beautiful miniature of the Archbishop (said to 
have been taken from life), on which these ve 
arms between supporters (two lions rampant, 
think) were depicted. I had this miniature copied 
some twenty years ago, but it wasqot well done, 
and some of it is injured. I had never heard that 
the Archbishop was entitled to supporters. In a 
MS. in Trinity College Library, marked Z. 3, at 
p. 12, the arms are drawn thus : “Quarterly one and 
four the arms as granted in 1567 ; two and three, 
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per pale A. and 8S. a saltire engrailed between five 
mullets, pierced, all countercharged.” In1 Fun. Ent., 
p. 44, the arms given are, “ Quarterly one and four 
sa.: a chevron engrailed, ermine, between 3 trefoils, 
slipped, argent ; 2 and 3, Gyroning of eight, A. 
and 8. ; a saltire engr: between four fleurs-de-lis, 
issuing from the centre point, all counterchanged.” 
At p. 17 of the same vol., the arms of Isabel, wife 
of Sir William Ussher, and daughter of the Arch- 
bishop, are given as “Gyroning of eight, &c.” (as 
above), but the colours are reversed, and the fleur- 
de-lis in base issues from the base instead of from 
the centre point. I suppose the arms at p. 44, 
in the first and fourth quarterings, bore the 
hereditary family arms, but what family were the 
second quartering; brought in no doubt by an 
heiress ? 

The following sketch I took from the Visitation 
of Yorkshire in 1584-5, as given in Harl. MSS. 
1415-45 


Bryce de Richard Caperon de 


| | 
Thomas de Loft-= Isabel de Fer- 
house. | dau. an a mesby. 


| | 
Nigillusde= Galfridus dewBeatris de Fermesby, dau. 


house. Lofthouse. and co-h. with Amicia. 
al 
Richardus de = Will. fil.—Christiana, dau. and co-h. 


Lofthouse. Galf. of Simon Flebden. 


Thomas de Loft-—Alicia, supervixit 
house. 3 Ric. II. 


In the miniature to which I have referred, the 
Archbishop is represented as a grave, thoughtful, 
noble - locking man, nearly bald, with small 
moustache, and a full white beard. There is a 
large portrait of him in the Provost’s house in 
Trinity College ; I recollect seeing it many years 
ago; it was then much faded, and in wretched 
condition ; and indeed I think the Board might 
treat the portrait of their first Provost with more 
consideration. The late Sir Erasmus Borrowes 
told me he had a portrait, of small size (I think). 
I am told that a very fine three-quarter length 
my has been exhibited by the Marquess of 

ly, at the National Portrait Gallery Exhibition in 
Dublin. The Archbishop must have been a man 
of no ordinary abilities. The man who preserved 
the favour of Elizabeth during very nearly her 
entire reign—who filled the offices of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancellor 
from 1573 to 1603, three times one of the Lords 
Justices, first Provost of Trinity College (the 
_— on which the buildings were erected having 

n won by his eloquence from the Corporation of 
Dublin), besides having been an Archbishop for 


forty-three years, must have had extraordi 
talents—“ There were giants in those days!” The 
Archbishop has been abused as a matter of course, 
I have just been reading Dr. Elrington’s Life of 
Archbishop Ussher, and he, too, takes a fling at 
Loftus ; he says, (p. 115), “ there are melancholy 
proofs of the rapacity of Archbishop Loftus and his 
family in the Records of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” 
The only proofs in support of such a sweeping 
charge against the entire Loftus family, which the 
very learned Doctor brings forward, and he does 
give them as proofs, are, first, that in 1618 Sir Adam 
Loftus, son to the Archbishop, obtained a grant of 
the entire prebend of Tymothan, &c. ; and, second, 
that the Archbishop procured the reversion of the 
Archdeaconry to George Cowlie, gent., who, in 
1615, had granted the tithes of Rathfarnham to 
Robert Leinster, a servant of the Archbishop. To 
these specific charges, I need only reply, that the 
Archbishop died in 1605, and could therefore 
searcely be held accountable for acts done in 1618 
and 1615, and further, that Sir Adam Loftus was 
not son of the Archbishop at all. I wonder Dr. 
Elrington could make so grave a charge without 
a shadow of foundation. 

Colonel Nicholas Loftus, M.P., created suc- 
cessively Baron and Viscount Loftus, was twice 
marriéd; hissecond wife was Letitia( Rowley), widow 
of Arthur, third (and last of that creation) Viscount 
Loftus of Elye, who died 1725, aged (like bis 
father), 82. She survived her second husband, and 
died without issue, 19th July, 1765. By his first 
wife, Anne, daughter of William Ponsonby, Viscount 
Duncannon, to whom he was married 3rd Feb., 
1708-9, Lord Loftus had five sons and three 
daughters ; the eldest, Henry (who died in infancy), 
was born 16th Nov., 1709, and the youngest, 
Elizabeth, 8th Feb., 1720-1. Iam very desirous 
to ascertain the date of the death of the first wife, 
and of the marriage with the second one. Possibly 
some of your correspondents might come across 
these dates in some periodical of the day. 

Nicholas Loftus, Esq., of Fethard, co. Wexford 
(grandfather of Nicholas, Viscount Loftus), in his 
will, dated 27th Sept., 1666, mentions his having 
“sent a loan of eight hundred pounds to his late 
Majesty, at Oxford, as a help against the rebellious 
Parliament,” but his Royalist predilections did not 
prevent his giving in marriage one of his daughters 
to Oliver Cromwell’s Secretary-at-War. 

Y. 8. M. 


Use or tne Accusative Pronoun (4" 8. x. 
429, 504.)—I agree to some extent with Mr. 
Pycrox, that at least in some languages, English 
and Greek included, grammar is a matter of use 
and custom merely ; but only to some extent. In 
very many cases, mar follows the rules of 
logic, as it has been called, the logic of language. 
But in this case, I am quite content to abide by 
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the rule of usage. The expression, “Is it that 
we are to do so and so” is at best a very awkward 
one, and probably not to be found in any writer 
so classical and dignified as Burke ; but so far as 
it is allowable, it depends on the ordinary collo- 
cation of the words. To hold that, because we 
can say, “Is it that we must satisfy him,” we can 
also say, with the same sense, “Is it him that we 
must satisfy ” is intolerable. in English, though it 
might do in Latin or Greek. 

A reference to the passage itself will show this 
more clearly still. It is a succession of sentences, 
each beginning with “ Is it him,” and ending with 
a mark of interrogation, and a comma after “ him,” 
and “that we must satisfy” not coming till the 
last ; whereas these words must obviously be in 
the closest connexion of syntax with “ Is it?” 

The accusative after “satisfy,” is manifestly the 
relative pronoun “ that” in the sense of “ whom.” 

The expression “ It is they” is not ungrammatical. 
“They” is in apposition to“ it.” Naturally in 
Latin the noun after the comparative varies in 
case according as quam is used or not, because 
they are two different forms of expression. Que is 
a conjunction, and according to the general rule, 
the cases before and after a conjunction are the 
same : in this other case the case must be varied, 
to indicate the sense. 

I wholly demur to the assertion that in Job, or 
anywhere else, “like him” ought to be “like he.” 

Mr. Picron probably means that it would be 
elliptical, “like he (teacheth).” But neither is that 
good English. It is not “Like the hart desireth,” 


but “ Like as the hart desireth,” and so in all the 


other cases : see those recondite authorities, John- 
son’s Dictionary and Cruden’s Concordance. In 
“like him” the accusative is governed by “ like,” 
which has the force of a preposition or a verb, as if 
it were “in manner resembling.” Why should the 
use of “he,” or of any other noun or pronoun in 
the nominative, indicate that this subject is going 
to do something? Why is it not just as likely 
that he is going to suffer something, or that some- 
thing is about to be predicated of him? What 
presumption is there in favour of one case rather 
than another, in the relative pronoun which may 
follow ? 

The Eton Grammar is of course perfectly right ; 
but it means that the accusative gives the direct 
answer. If we choose to interpolate such words as 
“Tt is,” or “Is it 7” the construction varies. 

_ Ly?rrerton. 


Mr. Picron’s reasoning may be correct, and 
therefore it may be my fault that I cannot under- 
stand it. He is certainly quite right in saying 
that the rules applicable to languages differ, and that 
éach has its own idioms ; but, for those very cogent 
reasons, the examples he gives do not help him 
to prove that Burke was right. What is the word 


“that ” in the sentence, “Is it him that we are to 
satisfy?” Mr. Picron appears, by the question 
he asks in his last paragraph, to take it as equiva- 
lent to “whom.” Burke’s sentence would then 
run, “Is it him whom we are to satisfy?” This 
would give two accusatives, both governed by 
“ satisfy,” and, “ Is it,” standing by itself. Looking 
at the matter from that position, ought not Burke 
to have written “Is it he whom we are to satisfy ?” 
Let us now take “that” as a conjunction. We 
then get, if “him” is governed by “satisfy,” as 
Mr. Picton says, “Is it” without any accusative, 
and the sentence running, “Is it, him that we 
are to satisfy?” I insert a comma to render my 
meaning clear. “It” would then stand for, “the 
thing which is intended,” and, consequently, “Is it” 
would not influence the pronouns “he” or “him.” 
But in this case, is not the “ him” strangely out of 
place? Should not the sentence havé run, “ Is it, 
that we are to satisfy him ?”—“ intended” or the 
“intention” being understood. With all due 
deference to the eloquence of Burke, he appears 
in this instance to have tried to render, what 
the French so happily name an idiotisme gram- 
matical, and to have failed to do so. 
N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Here is an instance from Shakspeare of a neuter 
plural governing a verb singular :— 
* Whiles I threat he lives: 


Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.” 
Macbeth, ii. 1. 


_H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Tire or “ Prince” (4 §. x. 373, 452, 501.)— 
Mr. Wicxuam writes: “No King of England 
between Edward III. and George II. had a younger 
son who also had a son.” Should it not be George 
III.? I cannot find that the younger son of 
George II., William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, ever married, while the younger sons of 
George IIL, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, and 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, had male 
issue in the persons respectively of George V., ex- 
King of Hanover, and George, Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

And again: “And the only instance in our 
history since the Conquest, of a younger son of an 
English king, who has had a grandson in the male 
line, is that of the Duke of York, son of Edward 
III.” Does not Mr. Wicknam here overlook the 
issue of John of Gaunt, “time-honoured Lancaster,” 
and elder brother of Edmund Langley, the Duke 
of York above alluded to, in the persons of Henry 
IV., V., and VI. ? J.58. Upat. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


“Tue THE Caurcu,” &c. 8. x. 
471.)—Bohn gives no Italian or Spanish version of 
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this proverb in his Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 
He has the French, Prés de Véglise et loin de Dieu, 
and the German, Je naher der Kirche, je weiter 
von Gott. John Heyweod uses it twice, in his 
Dialogue, &c. (Spenser Soc. Reprint, p. 17), and in 
his Epigrams upon Proverbs (ibid. p. 152). Cam- 
den gives it in his Remains. Jeum Appis. 


The Spaniards say : “ Detras de la cruz esta el 
diablo.” A. L. Marnew. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Fixoer : Pink (4° S. x. 472.)—I doubt if pink, 
as a name for the little finger, has any other 
meaning than smallness. Jamieson gives “ Pinkie, 
the little finger. Lothian.” It also means, “the 
weakest kind of table-beer; the smallest candle 
that is made ; anything small, &c.”—all diminutive 
senses. Pink-eyes are small contracted eyes. On 
the song in Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
ii, 7.— 

“Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne,” 
—the Variorwm quotes from P. Holland’s Pliny, 
“also them that were pinke-eyed and had verie 
small eies, they termed ocelle.” In another drink- 
ing song, in Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War (Dods- 
ley’s O. P. viii. 63), we have. the same expression, 
“pinkie nine.” Robert Laneham, in his Letter 
from Kenilworth (Ballad Soc. Ed., p. 17), speaks 
of “the bear with hiz pink nyez”; and many 
more quotations might be given. Joun Apps. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


In the Midland Counties, when I was young, 
it was very common for boys, who wished to bind 
each other to an engagement, to link the little 
fingers of their right hands, and say— 

“ Ring finger, blue bell, 
Tell a lie, go to hell,” 
—after which, if either failed to perform, the little 
finger, as a matter of course, would be sure to 
divulge. J. BEALE. 


Whether the suggestion of Mr. Hrpz CLarke 
that the word “pink,” as representing the little 
finger, be correct or not; I cannot say ; but the 
origin of the French proverb, “Mon petit doigt 
me I’a dit,” is obvious, Among the Romans this 
finger had for its special name “ Auricularis,” 
from being generally used in scratching or picking 
the orifice of the ear, and this intimacy would easily 
give rise to the fancy that secrets were whispered 
y the intruding member. Crowpowy, 


“Private” Sorprers §. x. 472.)—Pri- 
vate means a something opposed to common or 
public, as a private way, a private opinion, private 
property, private life. A private room is one 
sequestered from company. Where is a passage in 
Cicero, Catil. i. c. i—* Privatus homo dicitur, qui in 
magistratu non est, iSu7rys ; nam qui magistratum 


gerit, est publicus.” A private person is one hold- 
ing no office. Soa private soldier is one holding 
no office, either commissioned or non-commissioned, 
in the army. 

Privatus is derived from prirus, single, indi- 
vidual, they say, but I do not think it is. It is 
better to derive both the words from privare, to 
take away from ; no doubt this word is from an 
older word rivare, akin to the Anglo-Sax. redfan, 
Icel. ritifn, present tense, ryf, to break or rive— 
abrivare or aprivare might lose the vowel and 
become privare. All these words require to be 
hunted down ; for instance, a river is a thing that 
rives or splits two territories, ribeiro is Portuguese 
for a stream, ripa the Latin for a bank, the strip 
that borders the water, and the two banks, ripe, 
stand over against each other, like the two wedges 
of a ript flannel, and so rivals stand apart and 
opposed. Ribbon, rib, raft, rafter, and many more 
words, all run to one original idea, that of separation 
by cleaving. The individuality of the thing so cleft 
comes then to be considered as abrived or private. 

C. A. W. 

May Fair. 


Curious Dutcn Custom §, x. 448.)—This 
curious and useful custom obtains at Haarlem 
since the memorable defence of the brave in- 
habitants during a seven months’ siege in’ 1572 
(just at the time of the St. Bartholomew Massacre 
in France), by the Spaniards under Don Frederico 
of Toledo, son of the execrable Duke of Alva, of 
whom it was truly said, “Mali Corvi, malum 
Ovum.” 

To have an idea of the atrocities there committed, 
read Cardinal Bentivoglio’s Historia di Fiandra, 
and Wilh. Bandartio Deinsiano’s Descriptio « 
Figure Rerum Belgie sub Philippo Secundo, 
Gubernante Duce Albano, with many plates “ suiting 
the action to the word”; nothing can be more 
fiendlike. The emaciated population at length 
gave in; when, as says Bentivoglio, “ Fece in- 
tendere, Federico, a gli Harlemesi, che sperassero 
meglio di quello c’ havevano meritato,”—and God 
knows how he kept his word! Mr. Farrno.t’s 
observations about this custom are aay a7 


“Batiyraae ” (4% §, x. 459.)—Bullirag, as I 
should spell it, means to scold in a loud, overbear- 
ing way. Jamieson’s Scot. Dict., ed. 1867, gives 
“ Bullirag, to rally in a contemptuous way, to 
abuse one in a hectoring manner” ; and the deri- 
vation is given, “Isl. baul, bol, maledictio, and 
raggia, deferre, to reproach.” The sub. “ bulli- 
raggle, a noisy quarrel in which opprobrious 
epithets are banded,” is said to belong to upper 
Clydesdale. J. B. Murpocs. 

Glasgow. 

Tue Temrte or Soromoy (4S. x. 470.)—I 
see with surprise that E. C. states that it is alleged, 
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on the authority of the Freemasons, that the 
Temple of Solomon was not built with magnifi- 
cence, as recounted in the Bible. The Freemasons 
of this country, and I can attest of many other 
parts of the world, hold the direct contrary of that 
attributed by E. C., and accept the Biblical state- 
ment of the magnificence of the Temple, for which 
they have great reverence. Hyper CLARKE. 


Tuomas (4% §, x. 472.)—Thomas 
Russell, A.B., elected Fellow of New Coll. Oxon, 
1780, author of Sonnets, &c., was the son of an 
eminent attorney at Beaminster, in Dorsetshire, 
where he was born in 1762, and died July 31st, 
1788. He lies buried “ in the same earth with his 
lamented mother,” at Poorstock, in the same 
county, where a monument to his memory still 
exists. See Hutchins’s Dorset, 3rd edit., vol. ii. 
pp. 142, 321, 322. C. W. Brena. 


Exiema (4% x. 498.)—About 1820 this 
enigma was almost as fatal to young ladies as 
tight-lacing. Some person, probably a malignant 
old bachelor, basely insinuated into the minds of 
the unfortunate victims the belief that whoever 
solved this enigma would receive a thousand 
pounds. I am not aware that any one of them 
ever succeeded in discovering the city, but I am 
certain that the gold was never found. 

R.N. J. 


“Toe Wanperine Jew” (4% §, x. 491.)—A 
few years ago I remember reading the second 
legend mentioned at above reference in a different 
form, although the substance of it was the same, 
but was differently applied. If I remember-rightly, 
it was spoken of as a verity, in connexion with a 
discussion on the climatal difference of Europe, 
and I think it was brought forward as evidence, in 
reference to the precession and recession of the 
earth, as accounting for the difference of climate 
that Europe and the North Polar regions have ex- 
perienced at different times. Perhaps some of your 
numerous readers would be good enough to give 
me the reference to this, as I omitted to make a 
note of it at the time, and I have forgotten where I 
read it. Epwarp Parritt. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Tue Br. or MANCHESTER AND THE ROCHDALE 
Liprary x. 350.)—In Townley’s Illustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature, a sketch of the life of 
Edward Bury, Bishop of Durham, who died in 
1345, is given, and from one of the Bishop’s 
works (Philobiblos) is quoted a paragraph on the 
value of books, and although not so ample as the 
one contributed by Mr. Pearson, the sentiment 
expressed is very similar :— 

“ These are teachers,” he says, “ who instruct us with- 
out rod or ferula, without severe expressions or anger, 
without food or money. When we come to them they 
are not asleep ; when we enquire for them they do not 


secrete themselves ; when we mistake them they do not 
complain ; if we are ignorant they do not —- 4 


Curistmas Games or Carns x. 497.)— 
Mr. Bohn, in his Standard Library, published a 
Handbook of Games, containing full directions for 
All-Fours, Loo, Commerce, Cribbage, and several 
other old-fashioned card games, including Put, 
Pope Joan, Brag, Blind Hookey, and others too 
numerous to mention ; any one of which is a better 
game than Bésique—at least, so thinks 

Oswestry. 


MS. Opes sy Cowzey (4" §. x. 499.)—In my 
copy of Cowley’s works the two odes in question 
are printed under the head of “ Verses written on 
Several Occasions.” The edition is folio, London, 
Henry Herringman, 1668. It appears to have been 
compiled by T.. Sprat, who was what we should 
call Cowley’s literary executor. Dipymvs. 


Tuomas Towytey, 1739 (4 8. x. 412.)—-Mrs. 
Townley was, I believe, a. daughter of Joshua 
Paul, Esq., of the co. Carlow, who in 1678 m. 
Mehitable, daughter of Robert Saunders, Esq. I 
find that Thomas Townley, Esq., of Thomas Court, 
or Drumruske, co. Cavan, made his will, 25 Sept., 
1723, and thereby appointed his brothers, Jeffrey 
Paul, of Rathmoran, co. Carlow, and Laurence 
Steele, of Rathbride, co. Kildare, together with 
Hamilton Townley, Esq., of Townley Hall, co. 
Louth, his trustees and executors. Mr. Townley 
had one son, Joshua, and five daughters; namely, 
1, Mehitable; 2, Jane; 3, Hannah-Maria; 4, 
Dorcas ; 5, Abigail : of these, Mehitable m. 1724, 
John Lyndon ; Hannah m. Dawson (see 
Burke’s Peerage, title, “ Dartrey,”), and had a son, 
Thomas Townley Dawson; and Abigail m. Sir 
Alexander Staples. I do not know whether the 
other sisters were married. Your correspondent 
will observe that the names of Joshua and Me- 
hitable, and, I may add, Hannah, given to Mr. 
Townley’s children, were evidently imported from 
the Pau. family. His “brother Jeffrey Paul,” 
named in his will, was Colonel Jeffrey Paul, M.P., 
who died in 1727, leaving issue by his wife, Miss 
Christmas ; and he was certainly the son of 
Joshua Paul and Mehitable Saunders. Hamilton 
Townley, the third trustee, was first cousin of the 
testator. These particulars I have extracted from a 
pedigree of the Sowaleye of Ireland, drawn up by 
me many years ago. 

I quite forget Mr. Dawson’s name, but it is to 
be found in Lodge’s: Irish Peerage, by Archdall, 
1789. Y. 8S. M. 


Keats's Cory or “Smaxspeare” (4% §. x. 
516.) —Keats’s eare, now in my possession, 
is, I believe, the reprint of the first folio. 


Aw Apmirer or KEats. 
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Norges on Fry-.eaves (4" x. 513.)—Mr. 
SuarMan has transcribed one of the best known 
and most worn sketches of our Elizabethan time, 
that of the “ Auncient Minstrell,” in Robert Lane- 
ham’s famous Kenilworth Letter, 1575. The book 
must have been reprinted a dozen times ; I believe 
it has been so twice since my edition of it in 1871 
for the Ballad Society (Captain Car, his Ballads 
and Books), at pp. 36-41 of which the sketch of 
the “ Auncient Minstrell ” is. 

As a fellow-sinner—for didn’t I reprint Raleigh’s 
Tie in “N. &. Q.” as an “inedited piece” (—I 
propose to you, Mr. Editor, to confess and repent. 

F, J. 


Bust or Nett Gwyn x. 392.)—Bagnigge 
Wells is said to have been the summer residence 
of Nell Gwyn, and there is some evidence in sup- 
port of the tradition. I first visited this place of 
public entertainment in 1828, and from that date 
to 1840 I was not a stranger within its walls. I 
have a vivid recollection of the “long room,” origi- 
nally the banqueting room of the old residence in 
which Nelly frequently entertained Charles IT. and 
the Duke of York with concerts, breakfasts, &c. 
The room was about eighty feet long, rather narrow 
in proportion to its height, and with a low ceiling, 
ornamented at one end. The walls were panelled, 
and the bust of Nell Gwyn was over an ornamental 
fireplace. It was in alto-relievo, let deep into a 
circular cavity of the wall. Old Thorowgood (the 
proprietor when I first became acquainted with 
the Wells) used to say it was modelled by Sir 
Peter Lely ; but whether he had any ground for 
this assertion I know not. It was surrounded by 
a border composed of flowers and fruit. Both the 
bust and its circling were coloured after nature. 
Affixed to the wall on either side of the bust were 
shields of arms, one blazoning the royal arms of 
England, and the other the same coat. impaled with 
arms which were imagined to have been those of 
Nell herself. 

The old house was pulled down, and the ground 
afterwards bujlt upon, in 1841. A graphic account 
of its demolition may be seen in the Sunday Times 
of that year, but it contains no mention of what 
became of the bust in question. 

I have some clever pencil sketches of the 
“ Wells,” drawn by my late friend Mr. Fairholt, 
shortly before its final doom was carried into 
execution. Epwarp F, 


Tae Unstamrep Press (4% S. x. 367, 415, 
474.)—When I wrote to “N. & Q.” I had before 
me Routledge’s reprint of the Spectator, edited by 
Prof. Morley, and was, therefore, aware that that 
journal was published until the 6th of December, 
the date mentioned by your correspondent Mep- 
weIc. The imposition of the compulsory stamp, 
as I then stated, immediately put an end to a 


number of papers, and although the Spectator 


survived eighteen weeks, I still think that the . 


imposition of the compulsory stamp was the im- 
mediate cause of its being ultimately given up, 
from lost circulation and impaired influence, 
Sir Richard Steele’s words, quoted by your cor- 
respondent, I think confirm this impression. With 
regard to the designation “ Addison’s Spectator,” 
I did not use the term in the sense of ownership, 
but simply employed the usual style by which it 
is now known. Addison wrote the first number, 
which appeared March 1, 1711, Sir Richard Steele 
the last, Dec. 6, 1712. ; 

While I am writing, let me say, that Mr. 
Parerson’s note relating to the issue of specimen 
newspapers in 1855, reminds me of a curious issue 
in London more than forty years ago. The pro- 
prietor of a projected evening paper being desirous 
of making the public acquainted with its size and 
form and price, adopted, in order to avoid the cost 
of the fourpenny impressed stamp, the expedient 
of filling his specimen number with made up leaders, 
made up news, made up intelligence, and made up 
occurrences. Of this dummy newspaper a con- 
siderable number of copies were issued. This four- 
penny stamp did not of itself, at one period, afford 
postal privileges; it was necessary that every 
“ cover” in which a newspaper was enclosed should 
be franked. The cover with which I am most 
familiar bore the frank “ Earl Grey.” This system 
of franking was discontinued about the year 1828. 
I do not know the date of its commencement. The 
permissive impressed stamp upon newspapers was 
abolished the Ist of October, 1870. 

Joun Francis, 


It may be interesting to readers and those con- 
cerned in researches with regard to this subject, to 
note that in 1740 newspapers, or a newspaper, ap- 
peared at the price of one farthing. For examples, 
in the Burney Collection of Newspapers, 1740, in 
the British Museum, are two single leaves, 1, 
styled Evening Post, Aug. 29, 1740, on the heading 
of which is written, probably by Dr. C. Burney, a 
note signifying that it was sold for a farthing ; 2, 
All Alive and Merry, or the London Daily Post, 
Nov. 1, 1740, which is likewise inscribed at length 
in MS. to the effect that, by evading the stamp 
duty, it was sold fora farthing. These appear to 
be the Echoes of the period. 0. 


“Senpinc Home” §. x. 443, 455.) —Thanks 
to A. R. and Sir W. F. Potxock for their notices 
of the phrase, “I will send you home,” in the sense 
of “TI will walk with (or otherwise accompany) you 
part of the way.” Will any of your other nume- 
rous readers kindly inform me whether such use of 
the word “send,” in any of the English counties, 
is known to them? It may possibly exist among 
the peasantry, even though discarded by the edu- 
cated classes, I. 
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Goop Conpuct MEpALs ror Britisn So.priers. 
(4 S. x. 427, 477.)—The memorandum Crescent 
s to send with reference to the Sth Foot 
Begimental Medal, will be highly interesting to 
collectors. He may not have seen the following 
letter, written on the occasion of an inspecting 
officer calling upon the officer Commanding the 
regiment, to by what authority the medal 
was permitted to be worn :— 
“ Horse Guards, 30th June, 1832. 
It is considered highly desirable that both officers and 
soldiers, under all circumstances, be taught to expect 
professional honours from the sovereign alone. Yet, as 
the explanation afforded by Lieut.-Col. Sutherland shows 
that the order in question is dispensed under the most 
laudable regulatiggs, and has been productive of the best 
effects during the long period since its original establish- 
ment in the regiment, Lord Hill has been induced to 
recommend to the King to give the Royal authority of 
the confirmation and continuance of this regimental 
badge of distinction. J. Macdonald, Adj. Gen.” 
Since the institution of “ The Long Service and 
Good Conduct ” for the Army, regimental medals 
have been discontinued. BELFAST. 


Ihave in my collection a copper good-conduct 
medal agreeing with the description given by 
Crescent, but having the addition, “ REvivED, 
apr’ 23, 1805” under the George and Dragon. 

Sam. Suaw. 

Andover. 


I have one of these medals, of the first class 
described, 7. ¢., the one for seven years’ good conduct. 
It is of copper, with remains of gilding, diameter, 
one inch and three eighths. Ob. St George and the 
Dragon, and on a scroll, “ Quo’FATA*VOCANT.” 
Reverse: ““ Vth Foot merit. March the 10th, 1767,” 
surrounded by a laurel wreath. The medal was 
got from an old man living near Moira, close to 
Lough Neagh ; he had no history about it. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Sxutt Superstitions (4 §. x. 183, 436, 509.) 
—There isa similar legend about a skull at Rufford, 
Lancashire : perhaps some of your correspondents 
in the neighbourhood of Rufford or Ormskirk 
might give some account of it. 

. Witrrip or Gatway. 


Scorrisn TERRITORIAL Baronigs (4 §. x. 329, 
397, 439, 481.)—EsreparEe makes Baron (terri- 
toriak) and Laird synonymous. I think they were 
not necessarily so. A Laird was not a Baron 
(territorial) unless he was Laird of a Barony. 
Pursuing my former illustration, I should say 
Bradwardine was a territorial Baron, while Bal- 
mawhapple and Killancureit were merely Lairds. 

Esrepare deals with Latin designations, but I 
must remind him that the subject-matter of this 
discussion originated with “cértain family his- 


. tories ” (p. 329), written in English ; and I repeat 


that in Scotland the word “Baron” was not 
generally used as applied to a Nobleman. Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, writing in 1680, 
pointedly says, “ Barrons whom We call Lords.” 


W. M.. 
Edinburgh. 


“ Roy’s Wire or ALpIvALLocn ” §, ix. 507; 
x. 38.)—I send herewith a cutting from a news- 
paper, of January, 1860, which I think may be 
worthy of preservation in “N. & Q.” with reference 
to the above well-known and popular old song :-— 


Roysor Banffshire Journal 
records the death of Margaret Roy, aged seventy-four 
years, at Auldiyalloch, in the Cabrach, Banffshire. 
‘Deceased was the last descendant of the Roys of 
Auldivalloch resident in their native glen, where they 
have been a name and a family for many generations. 
The poll lists for the years 1694-95 contain the names 
of the different branches of the Roys ; and the following 
entry is on the parish register of Cabrach—viz. “On the 
21st of February, 1727, John Roy, lawful son to Thomas 
Roy, in Auldivalloch, was married to Isabella, daughter 
of Alister Stewart, sometime residenter in Cabrach.” 
They had been previously contracted upon the 28th of 
January. This is the couple that gave rise to the well- 
known song. The authorship of the song is usually 
ascribed to Mrs. Grant of Carron, a native of Aberlour, a 
parish on the banks of the Spey, in this county. If we 
may credit, however, the local tradition in the Cabrach, 
Mrs. Grant has only the merit of introducing the song to 
public notice. The tradition in the district is that the 
song was composed shortly after the marriage, which it 
will be seen was celebrated in 1727, eighteen years before 
Mrs. Grant was born. An old lady, who died in the 
Cabrach a short time ago, and who was born about the 
year 1730, was well acquainted with Roy and his wife, 
and she used to relate that the person who wrote the 
original song was a shoemaker, who, at the time of the 
marriage, resided in the neighbourhood of Auldivalloch. 
Though the deceased Margaret Roy is the last of the 
race in the parish of Cabrach, we understand she bas a 
sister living, who is married to a farmer in the parish of 
Towie, and also a brother, who is married and has a 
family, resident in Strathdon.’” L 

J. 


Mossman Faminy (4% S. x. 392, 438.)—I 
regret I cannot answer ©. 8. K.’s query. I have 
applied to the representative of this family in 
Edinburgh, but he cannot afford any definite infor- 
mation. I should, however, say that the probability 
is against the jeweller of James V. being Jonet 
King’s husband ; he was more likely to be father- 
in-law to her. James V. died in 1542 ; the charter 
is dated in February, 1570, about thirty years after 
the King’s decease, and the ratification is procured 
in 1581, or forty years subsequent to his death. 

Sera Warr. 


Tne Fovur Wuite Kines (4 §. x. 30, 119, 
455.)—A Prophecy of the White King and Dread- 
full Dead-man explaned, &. By William Lilly, 
Student in handies. London, &c., 1644; also 
in Monarchy or No Monarchy in England. Greb- 
ner his Prophecy concerning Charles son of Charles, 
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his Greatnesse, Victories, Conquests, &e. By Wil- 
liam Lilly, Student in Astrology. London, &c., 
1651; A Prophecy of the Wite King, wrote by 
Ambrose Merlin 900 years since, concerning Charles 
the late King. Lilly says:— 

“ The occasion of the Prophets calling him White King 
was this, the Kings of Zngland antiently-did weare the 
day of their Coronation purple clothes, being a colour 
onely fit for Kings, bothe Queen Elizabeth, King James, 
and all their Ancestors did weare that colour the day of 
their Coronation as any may perceive by the Recordes 
of the Wardrobs; contrary unto this custome, and led 
unto it by the indirect and fatall advise of William 
Laud Archbishop of Canterbury, hee was perswaded to 
——s himself the day of his Coronation in a White 

arment ; there were some dehorted him from wearing 
the white apparell, but hee obstinately refused their 
Counsell. Canterbury would have it as an apparell 
ie the King’s innocency, or I know not what 
other superstitious devise of his. And of this there is 
no question to bee made, myselfe though not occularly 
seeing him that day, yet have had it related verbally 
by above twenty whose eyes beheld it, one or two were 
workmen that caried his Majestie apparell that day, so 
that I challenge al the men upon earth living, to den 
= wearing Whe Apparel that day of his Coronation,” 


T. W. W.S. 


Accent (4 §. x. 346, 396.)—I would like to 
tell Mr. Keane that in the United States, at 
least here in New York, we say interesting, cén- 
template, érdinary, témporary, témporarily; and 
not interésting, contemplate, Kc. 

Axice THACHER. 

New York. 


Tue Works or Burns (4 §. x. 387, 456.)— 
Of course the edition of 1798 could not have been 
yy, under the superintendence of Burns 

imself. The poet died on Thursday, July 2lst, 
1796. 

In 1790 appeared the first edition, in two 
volumes, the size being post 8vo. In 1793 came 
the “ second edition” (in two vols.), “ considerably 
enlarged,” and in 1794 was issued “a new edition, 
considerably enlarged,” being the third. Burns 
overlooked the printing of this, the last edition 
issued in his lifetime. I don’t think it has any 
differences to speak of from the one of 1793. In 
1797, 1798 and 1800, Creech of Edinburgh, the 
publisher of all the foregoing, put forth “new 
editions,” which are merely reprints of that of 
1794. In 1800, Dr. Currie first published his 
edition of the Life and Works, in which many 
pieces were printed for the first time. 

J. B. Murpocn. 

Glasgow. 


Tue Stamrorp Mercury (4 §. x. 294, 357, 
475.)—Harrod, in his History of Stamford, 1785, 
vol. 2, p. 459 (note E), mentions the Stamford 
Mercury, but in rather a general way, as follows :— 

“ News-papers had their origin in the last century 


during the time of the republic; I have part of one of 

“The first Stam paper wasa quarto like Lloyd's 
but less, and of only four pages, being three half ame 

rice. 

“Our first printers were Thomson and Bailey, who 
set up a press ina house on the western side of upper 
St. Martin's, where Miss Mottrams reside, but the cor- 
poration offering them their freedom on condition that 
they printed their official papers gratis, for a certain 
time, they came into the borough and took the last house 
north-west in the beast market, where Mrs. Tattiwell 
now dwells. 

“ As News comes from the four quarters of the globe, 
the word itself is by some sup to be a composition 
of the initial letters of North, t, West, and South.” 


E. 
South Bersted, Bognor. 


Although the age of the Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Stamford Mercury has on several occasions been 
under discussion in “ N. & Q.,” I have never seen 
any statement on the subject put forth by its 
proprietors. The paper of Friday, November 22nd, . 
1872, is No. 9266, volume 177. If, therefore, we 
reckon the age of the paper by the number of 
yearly volumes, or by weekly numbers, we obtain 
the same date, 1695, as the year in which the 
paper is alleged to have been commenced. But 
the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury of 
Friday, October 21, 1796, is No. 3423, volume 65. 
By what method, then, have 5843 weekly num- 
bers, or 112 yearly volumes, been added in the 
space of seventy-six years? If 65 yearly volumes 
only had appeared to 1796, the paper was com- 
menced in 1731; or if we reckon by the weekly 
numbers (3423), we again obtain 1731 as the 
year in which the paper originated. Further, the 
Stamford Mercury of Thursday, March 21, 1765, 
“to be continued weekly,” is No. 1745. The 
number of weekly publications (1745) again points 
to 1731 as the year in which the paper was first 
brought out. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that the present paper was commenced in 1731, 
and that the Stamford Mercury in existence prior 
to that date was a distinct newspaper. 

Rayver. 

Hampstead Road. 


Storrne or Cuurcn Fioors (4 S, x. 429, 
477.)—St. David’s Cathedral is, probably, the most 
striking example of this. The floor of the nave 
and its aisles slopes very considerably from west 
upwards to east. 0. 


e 

Eprine Hunt (4% §. x. 373, 399, 460, 478.)— 
I am well aware of the existence of the hunt on 
Easter Monday, having attended it myself,—but 
the point I wish to arrive at is whether it was 
ever attended in state by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation. An occasional notice in the news- 
papers sometimes revives the tradition, but (with 
the exception of the verses from Tom D’Urfey) 1 
have never seen anything like a record of it. The 
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int is well worth establishing, for the benefit of 
ture local historians ; and it was intended, if 
ible, to mention more about it in a new edition 

of the Guide to Epping Forest. WALTHEOF. 


O’'Hacan Famity (4 S. x. 432, 479.)—The 
Rev. George Hill, the present librarian of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, published a pamphlet 
some years ago on The Stewarts of Ballintog ; the 
pamphlet is now out of print, but if your corre- 
spondent could get access to a copy, he would pro- 
bably find the information he desires concerning 
the Stewarts and their intermarriages with other 
local families. The other northern family of 
O'Hagan, that of Tullahog, in the county of Tyrone, 


"is mentioned at some length in the appendix of the 


Rev. C. P. Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Hugh 
ONeill, Earl of Tyrone, and Rory O’ Donel, Earl 
of Tyrconnel, 2nd edition, Dublin, 1870. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Joun Biaxiston (4% §. x. 329, 398, 479.)— 
Mr. E. Cuntyename, in his article, p. 329, says 
that the widow of Blakiston, one of in Charles 
the First’s judges, “received a considerable grant 
of money, probably for the unflinching aid he 
[Blakiston] gave on the trial.” On p. 398 I con- 
tradicted this, pointing out—proving, as I hold— 
by a quotation from the Journals of the House of 

‘ommons, that the grant was made to the wife 
and children of John Blakiston in recompense for 
“his losses and sufferings” during the war, at the 
hands of the Earl of Newcastle and Sir William 
Sag A correspondent, E. C., says (p. 
479), “ Mr. Peacock does not give the real reason 
why the widow of Blakiston, the regicide, received 
a donation.” When Mr. E. CunIncHAME wrote, 
he only thought that probably the money was paid 
for judicial services. E. C. is now certain that the 
cause assigned in the Commons Journals is not the 
real reason. I have always been in the habit of 
regarding statements made in those records as 
among the most trustworthy evidences that can 
be produced on historical questions. It is to me 
just as inconceivable a thing that the gentlemen 
who formed the English House of Commons in 
1649 should deliberately and wilfully have assigned 
& false reason for a grant of money, as it is that 
their successors, who sat at Westminster in 1872, 
should have been guilty of a similar falsehood. As, 
however, E. C. tells your readers quite positively 
that I do “not give the real reason,” I am bound 
to assume that he is in possession of contempo- 
rary evidence of such a nature as to convict the 
Commons of England of 1649 of falsehood, and me 
of misplaced confidence. Such information, as 
bearing on the trustworthiness of most important 
national records, will be, when produced, of the 
utmost value, as historical students of all kinds 
and classes are in the habit of using these docu- 


ments without hesitation. I must therefore urge 
upon him, in the interests of historical literature, 
that he should at once make public the facts in 
his possession which prove the House of Com- 
mons to have assigned reasons for their grant 
which were not the true ones. 
EpwarpD Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Nor LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4 §, yv., 
viii., ix. passim.) —In Stallingborough Church, 
Lincolnshire, are two fine alabaster effigies of Sir 
Edward Ayscoghe and his lady, with fourteen 
children (two of them in a curious double cradle), 
carved on the front of the tomb. On it appears 
the inscription— 

“ Premissi non amissi, 1612.” 
On the same tomb is the name Edouardus Ays- 
coghe, and next it, “ Anagram, Gaudes (io) charus 
Deo.” Was it usual at that date to place anagrams 
on a tomb ? PELAGIUS. 


Portrait oF THE Eart oF Ro- 
CHESTER (4* §, x. 392, 438.)—It may serve to con- 
firm JAYDEE’s suggestion that the portrait in 
question, signed “ D. L.,” with a date, is by David 

gegan, if I state that several works of his bear 
like signatures, ¢. g.,a portrait of a gentleman, be- 
longing to Mr. H. Porter, signed “ D. L. 1676”; 
a portrait of Dr. T. Willis, belonging to the Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, signed and dated “ 166—”; a por- 
trait of a gentleman, signed “ D. L. 1684,” belong- 
ing to Mr. J. E. Nightingale. All these were in 
the Special Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at 
South Kensington Museum, June, 1865. b 


De Buren Famity (4 S. x. 258, 418, 480.)— 
Although Elizabeth (de Clare), widow of Roger 
d’Amory, directed in her will that her body should 
be “ enterre a les soeres Menuresses hors de Algate 
en Loundres” (Nichols’s Royal Wills), it would 
seem that her wishes were not carried out. At 
least, Weever (Fun. Mon., 544) under “ Ware” 
Church, co. Herts,* has preserved this inscription :— 

“ Hic iacent Rogerus Damory Baro tempore Edwardi 
secundi, et Elizabetha tertia filia Gilberti Clare comitis 
Glocestrie et Johanne vxoris eius filie Edwardi primi 
vocate Johann. de Acris. ... .” 
Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Mottoes for Monuments ; or, Epitaphs Selected for Study 
or Application. By F. and M. A. Palliser. Illustrated 
with Designs by Flaxman and others. (Murray.) 

Iw a cheerful-looking volume, printed in Edinburgh, and 

published in London, we have here about a hundred and 

fifty of verse and prose, selected from grave authors 
or taken from actual epitaphs, and suitable for applica- 


* See also Sandford, 142; Salmon's Hertfordshire, 247, 
and Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, 212. 
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tion as monumental records: The result is a collection 
of beautiful and solemn truths. For brevity may be 
noticed Albert Diirer'’s epitaph at Nuremberg, ‘‘ Emi- 
gravit.” Some are so graceful as to be excelled only by 
the illustrations, particularly those that come from the 
finely-interpreting hand of Flaxman. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. New edition, including 
several hundred Unpublished Letters and New Ma- 
terials. Collected in part by the late Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, with Introduction and Notes by 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Vol. VIII. Correspondence, Vol. III. 
(Murray.) 

Tuts new volume of Mr. Elwin’s exhaustive and admir- 

able edition of Pope contains above four hundred letters, 

of which some three hundred and fifty are printed for 
the first time. These go far to prove what we were pre- 

to find when we heard that a scholar and critic 
ike Mr. Elwin, with his strong moral sense of right and 
wrong, had undertaken a life of Pope, and an edition of 
his works—namely, that the Golden Image which former 
editors and biographers of the poet had set up had not 
only feet, but something more than feet, of clay. After 
the revelations made by the late Mr. Dilke in the 

Atheneum, it was clear that any future editor of Pope— 

whatever his love for the poet, truth had stronger claims 

upon him—would have an unthankful task. So it has 
roved at present we suspect with Mr. Elwin. But let 

Bim go on in the same honest spirit, and we venture to 

believe that the time is not far distant when the good 

services which he has rendered to letters by the work 
before us will be unreservedly acknowledged. 


Mr. Tuoms has resigned the Honorary Secretaryship 
of the Camden Society, an office which he has held for 
upwards of thirty-four years, during which the Society 
has issued about a hundred and ten volumes, illustrative 
of our political, ecclesiastical, and literary history. Mr. 
Alfred Kingston, of the Public Record Office, succeeds 
Mr. Thoms. The selection of a gentleman so well fitted 
by his official experience and peculiar studies for the 
secretaryship, augurs well for the continued success and 
unimpaired usefulness of the Camden Society. 


Mr. Jonx Hottaxp.—It is with deep regret that we 
have to record the death of this amiable gentleman, 
which took place on Saturday, Dec. 28, 1872, at the ripe 
age of seventy-nine. Mr. Holland was well known and 
greatly beloved in Sheffield, where his personal worth 
and literary abilities had made him many friends—the 
associate of James Montgomery, James Everett, Eben- 
ezer Elliott, and others. He was the author of about 
thirty works; those best known are The Psalmists of 
Britain, 2 vols., 1843, and Memorials of the Life and 
Writings of James Montgomery, 7 vols., 1854-6. Mr. 
Holland (under the signature of J. H.) had been a valued 
contributor to “N. & Q.”’ since its commencement. 


The British Museum is closed from the 1st to the 8th 
inst., both days inclusive. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


F. A. E.—The information can easily be procured at 
the Daily News Office. 

Mr. F. A. Epwarps «rites :—“ Sir William Mure (4 
8. x. 412, 501.)—J am much obliged to Mr. Jas. Hogg 
for his kind offer, but as I can obtain the book he refers 
to, have no need to trouble him.” 

F. J. F. has our best thanks for all the trouble he has 
taken: * Nee me pudet ; fateri nescire quod nesciam.” 


NovaviLta's verses and argument defend the 
man. The “ Death of Nelson” was not written by Dibdia, 
but by the late S. J. Arnold, and was first sung im the 
sin) called The Americans, by Braham, as Wilmot 
( 


J. P. H.—Mrs. Baddeley’s Memoirs have a few facts, 
but fiction predominates. , 

J. M.—Fairy changelings have often been noticed, in 
collections of popular superstitions. 

X.—The song of “John Dory” dates from the sixteenth 
century. See Mr. W. Chappell’s Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, p. 67. 

J. H. suggests that Pope's line— 

“ Man never is, but always to be blest,” 
ought to be— 

¢ “Man never is, but alway’'s to be blest.” 

We are content with the line as Pope wrote and left it, 

THe Late WILLIAM Sipyey F.S.A.—A New. 
castle correspondent writes as follows:—“ A brass mural 
tablet has recently been placed by Miss Gibson within the 
church of St. Peter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in remembrance 
of her brother, the late Mr. William Stdney Gibson, F.S.A., 
the ‘historian of Tynemouth Priory,’ whose death was 
announced in ‘N. & Q.’ 14th January, 1871. Mr. Gib- 
son's remains rest within the precincts of Tynemouth 
Priory, the history of which he had furnished in two well- 
known volumes.” 

T. W. Wess.—The book is the first edition of Camden's 
Remains Concerning Britain. 

MaxrocuErr.—The particulars required are, Essay on 
Musical Intervals and Harmonies, 12mo., 1835, 5s., Law, 

T. F. T. Dygrx.—Whitsun Tryste Fair.—See “N. & Q’ 
4" 8. x. 259. 

W. A. B. C.—Narrative of Five Years’ Residence at 
Nepaul, by F. Smith, 2 vols. post 8vo., 1852, 21s., Colburn; 
and Journey to Nepaul, by L. Oliphant, 12mo. 1882, 
2s. 6d., Murray. 

C. Masox.—For Paddington : Bread and Cheese Lands, 
vide “N. & Q.” 3" 8. ii. 68. 

G. C., Ex. Coll., Oxon.— Folk-lore about apple-trees will 
be in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. iv. 309; v. 148; and 2*8 
i. 386. 


Wma. L. (Litechford).—We do not remember to have 
received any communication from you on the subject. 

X.—The proverb, “ When Adam delved, and Eve span,” 
was a common proverb in the fourteenth century. Consult 
“N. & Q.” 3" 8. vii. 279, 331; xi. 192, 323, 429, 486; 
xii. 18, 73; 4% S. ix. 415, 476, 517. 

MepvEa.—Miniature Portrait.—See “N. & Q.,” 4" 
x. 392, 438; xi. 27. 

A. P. 8. (Arts’ Club).—“ Gutta cavat,” &e. Se 
“N. & Q.” 4" 8. ix., Index; x. 76. 

F. C. P.—The pedigree furnished by you, and alluded 
to in your letter, has been inserted in our columns; U% 
the last communication on the subject. See 4° 8. x. 458. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
ee mag ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


nm, W.C. 
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